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OTINTER  ISSUE'48 


More  people  are  smoking  CAMELS  than  ever  before! 


Your  "T-Zone"  Will  Tell  You  Whyl 
T  for  Taste . . .  T  for  Throat . . . 


A^ 


that's  jfoor 
proving  ground  for 

any  cigarette. 

See  if  Camels  don't 

suit  your  "T-Zone" 

to  a  "T." 


^S  A  SKIER,  Blanche  Christian  is  "one  in  a 
million"— an  expert  with  wide  experience... 
ski  instructor  in  leading  resorts.  As  a  smoker,  she 
is  one  of  millions  who  had  a  most  revealing  expe- 
rience during  the  wartime  cigarette  shortage. 

"When  cigarettes  were  so  hard  to  get,"  says 
Miss  Christian,  "I  smoked  many  different  brands. 
Naturally,  I  compared  them  for  quality.  I  learned 
by  experience  that  Camels  suit  me  best!"  Like 
Miss  Christian,  thousands  of  smokers  compared 
.  .  .  found  Camels  the  "choice  of  experience." 

Try  Camels.  Let  your  own  experience  . . .  your 
"T-Zone". . .  tell  you  why  more  people  are  smok- 
ing Camels  than  ever  before. 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

More  Doctors  Smoke  Camels 
than  any  other  cigarette 

When  113,597  doctors  were  asked  by  three  independent 
research  organizations  to  name  the  cigarette  they  smoked, 
more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  braad! 
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...  ON  THK  fORU.MS.  The  S<x:bl 
Science  Forum  and  the  Art>  Forum,  which 
will  be  held  on  this  campus  in  February 
and  March,  respectively,  arc,  wc  believe, 
of  prime  importance  to  every  student  who 
wishes  to  lead  a  full  life  or  any  kind  of 
life  for  the  next  forty  years;  and  in  an 
effort  to  help  you  prepare  for  these  forums 
and  to  know  what  to  expect,  wc  have 
printed  two  articles,  "The  Current  Social 
Crisis,"  by  Marilyn  Cohn,  and  "Arts 
Forum — 1948,"  by  Jea.n  Fercl'SON. 

The  forums  also  offer  yoaf  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  that  our  school  has  a  type 
of  school  spirit  of  broader  '  scope  and 
greater   value    than    mere  exercise  of  socal 


...  ON  THE  NEXT  ISSUE.  As  our 
chief  interest  is  in  the  creative  writing 
that  is  being  done  by  students  on  this 
campus,  we  feel  that  it  is  in  keeping  with 
this  interest  to  devote  our  next  issue  of 
Coraddi  to  the  student  writing  which  has 
been  submitted  from  a  number  of  diUer- 
ent  colleges  and  which  will  be  discussed 
in   the   "^"riting   Forum. 

.  .  .  ABOUT  THE  FICTION.  Elaine 
Penninger  and  Nina  Smith,  senior  Eng- 
lish majors,  contributed  two  short  stories, 
MaJgc  and  The  Cockrcxich,  to  this  issue. 
Miiilgc  is  the  story  of  a  girl  who  is  dom- 
inated by  her  mother.  The  Cockroach, 
in  spite  of  its  title,  is  not  the  memoirs 
of  an  insect  but  a  story  of  love  and  other 
things. 

.  .  .  ON  THE  ART.  Ve  especially  enjoyed 
the  sketches  from  Twelfth  Xight  that  ap- 
pear on  the  center  pages  and  thought  that 
you  would  like  to  see  Dr.  Bardolph,  Mr. 
Courtney,  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  as  two  of 
our  artists  saw  them.  The  cover,  in  case 
you  have  not  had  Art  101,  is  a  design 
made  from  materials  of  different  textures, 
ranging  from  corduroy  to  wire  screen. 
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The  Morning  Goes 


By  Nancy  Shepherd 


<<y?^ORNING,  Sam,"  Judith  said  to  the  janitor. 

^  1  ^  She  grinned,  listening  for  his  white-toothed 
all-right-thank-you-miss-judith-how-you. 

It  had  been  the  same  every  morning  for  years. 
There  standing  on  the  curb  beside  the  green  container 
that  said  "Help  Keep  Our  City  Clean"  was  Sam, 
holding  his  push  broom  upside  down  thrusting  his  big 
black  fingers  into  the  bristles  on  the  brush  end,  drop- 
ping the  dirt  into  the  pile  of  sweepings.  A  cloud  of 
dust  particles  moved  in  the  summer  sun  over  the 
newly-swept  sidewalk. 

Judith  turned  into  the  Piedmont  Building,  mount- 
ed the  two  steps,  and  walked  over  the  Erected-in- 
1885  embedded  in  the  tile.  Then  into  the  tunnel-like 
hall  with  its  black  floors  and  rubber  mat.  Toward 
the  daylight  that  shone  through  the  rear  entrance, 
past  the  "No  Loitering"  sign  and  the  office  directory, 
past  the  four  big  windows  that  displayed  white-robed 
barbers  at  work.  Back  to  the  elevator  and  the  wide 
stairway  opposite. 

The  elevator  was  not  there,  so  she  started  up  the 
stairs.  At  least  if  she  walked  she  would  not  have  to 
agree  about  the  weather  with  old  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
sat  in  the  big  chair,  taking  people  up  and  down  all 
day.  She  was  on  the  fifth  step  when  she  heard  the 
elevator  door  open  across  the  hall  behind  her.  Its 
light  cast  itself  on  the  steps  ahead  of  her,  a  dull  yellow 
box  encasing  her  fuzzy  shadow.  In  spite  of  the  fuzzy 
edge,  the  shadow  was  straight  and  slender,  except,  of 
course,  where  her  bent  elbow  bulged  around  the  book 
she  was  carrying.  Not  looking  back,  she  paused  for 
a  moment  to  avoid  walking  on  herself.  Then  she 
laughed  softly  and  took  a  deliberate  step  forward. 
The  shadow  timed  itself  perfectly  to  stay  just  beyond 
her.  She  watched  it  disappear  out  of  the  yellow  light 
into  the  dark  floor  of  the  landing. 

The  big  electric  clock  on  the  wall  clicked,  ridding 
itself  of  two  more  minutes.  Judith  without  thinking 
glanced  at  her  small,  gold  watch. 

On  the  landing  the  stairs  took  a  sharp  turn  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  Judith  had  a  fleeting  glimpse 
of  the  light  from  the  elevator,  now  vanishing  hori- 
zontally from  the  stairs  below.  She  brushed  her  hand 
lightly  over  the  heavy,  carved  banisters  as  she  climbed. 
They  had  a  new  dark  brown  shine,  slick  yet  bumpy 
with  little  lumps  where  the  fresh  paint  had  been  put 
on  over  old  dust. 

On  the  second  floor  she  walked  across  the  splinter- 
ing floor  and  stopped  at  number  216.  While  search- 
ing for  her  key  deep  down  in  her  white  linen  bag, 
she  read  the  familiar  "C.  L.  Bartholomew,  Gen- 
eral Contractor."  Carefully  ruled  guide  lines  showed 
through  the  opaque  glass.  Having  found  the  key, 
she  unlocked  the  door,  holding  the  linen  bag  and  the 
book  under  her  arm. 


Automatically  she  punched  the  light  switch,  and 
before  the  new  fluorescent  light  had  shivered  to  its 
greatest  brightness,  she  had  put  the  book  with  her 
purse  in  a  drawer,  smoothing  a  wrinkle  out  of  her 
linen  suit  at  the  same  time.  She  gathered  the  mail 
from  the  floor  just  below  the  slot  in  the  door. 

Light  was  now  in  all  corners  of  the  room,  easing 
its  way  under  the  kneeholes  of  the  three  desks  and 
growing  soft  under  the  big  table  spread  with  blue- 
prints. Clutching  the  small  bundle  of  mail,  she  raised 
the  two  long  windows  and  drew  up  the  blinds. 

The  sun,  slanting  on  the  square  grey  roof  of  the 
corner  service  station  just  below  the  windows,  shone 
through  the  thick  curving  letters  that  spelled  ESSO 
across  the  top  of  the  building.  Down  in  the  street 
a  big  orange  bus  southbound  stopped,  with  the  loud 
sound  of  air  brakes,  to  exchange  a  few  passengers. 
A  spacious  parking  lot  across  the  street  was  free  for 
those  shopping  at  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. ;  twenty-five 
cents  an  hour  for  others.  Traffic  and  people  moved 
mechanically,  obeying  the  red  and  green  dictates  of 
four  stop  lights.  Forever  the  same.  The  changes 
consisted  of  no  more  than  momentary  shifts  in  the 
directions  of  movement.  Then,  of  course,  some  days 
it  rained. 

A  warm  breeze  entered  the  little  office,  freshening 
the  air.  There  was  not  much  of  importance  in  the 
mail  —  a  letter  from  Norfolk  concerning  creosoted 
piling  for  the  coast  job,  some  price  quotations  for 
plumbing,  a  couple  of  daily  reports  from  superin- 
tendents out  on  construction  work,  a  bill  for  the 
freight  on  the  sanding  machine,  a  magazine  of  boat- 
ing for  the  boss.  Judith  held  the  emptied  envelopes 
up  to  the  light  one  at  a  time,  dropping  them  into 
the  wastebasket.  The  mail  itself  she  arranged  accord- 
ing to  importance  and  laid  it  in  the  top  drawer  of 
the  boss's  desk.  He  would  want  it  as  soon  as  he 
returned. 

But,  thank  goodness,  he  would  not  be  there  today. 
She  decided  she  would  leave  his  wastebasket  in  the 
corner  where  the  maid  always  left  it.  There  was  no 
need  for  her  to  change  its  position  today.  She  was 
alone  until  tomorrow.  But  she  could  see  him  now, 
coming  in  the  door  and  reaching  up  to  hang  his  hat 
on  the  nail  before  he  had  gotten  himself  well  into 
the  room.  He  was  tall  and  big,  with  arms  that  hung 
heavily  pulling  his  shoulders  down.  He  would  have 
on  a  blue  suit  and,  while  placing  his  coat  on  a  hanger, 
he  would  ask,  "Anything  new?"  Then  he  would  sit 
down  at  his  desk,  not  forgetting  to  straighten  the 
magazine  under  him  to  keep  the  crack  in  his  swivel 
chair  from  pinching.  He  would  fist  his  hands  to- 
gether, after  pulling  his  socks  smooth,  and  while 
looking  at  nothing,  he  would  listen  to  Judith's  brief 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 
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By  MARILYN  COHN 


THE  CURRENT 


Our  world  is  ruinous  and  falls  about  us 

like  the  autumn  world,  whose  leaves  bewilder. 

This  century  blown  against  the  future's  walls 
by  war  and  hunger  has  only  oblivion, 
in  winter's  weather  stamped  into  the  soil 
like  the  driven  leaves,  the  driven  leaves. 

— ^D.  S.  Savage 

^¥^E  civilized  human  beings  are  confronted  today 
Vjy  with  one  of  the  most  terrifying  crises  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  fall  of  Rome  and  the  world- 
sweeping  eruption  of  the  Mongol  hordes  pale  in  sig- 
nificance compared  to  the  present  danger.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  to  bring  ourselves  out  of  this 
crisis  if  we  hope  for  the  survival  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. To  say  this  is  not  to  be  an  alarmist.  It  is 
emphatically  asserting  a  fact,  one  that  the  experts 
unhappily  admit  to  be  the  case.  This  crisis,  however, 
is  not  one  for  the  experts  alone  to  consider.  Each  of 
us  is  a  part  of  the  social  crisis,  and  this  crisis  is  having 
and  will  continue  to  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
our  lives. 

The  instability  of  our  civilization  under  present 
world  conditions,  economically,  socially,  and  politi- 
cally, is  distressingly  apparent.  This  instability  is  evi- 
denced by  the  inability  of  world  leaders  to  reach  a 
meeting  of  the  minds.  We  are  surrounded  by  psycho- 
neuroses,  starvation,  crime,  and  a  general  lowering  of 
moral  standards.  Panicky  talk  of  war,  depression, 
and  the  atomic  bomb  manifests  man's  insecurity.  We 
cannot  escape  from  reality.  The  problems  are  manji- 
fold,  penetrating  every  phase  of  our  existence.  They 
affect  us  as  individuals  and  as  social  beings;  they  arise 
on  the  political  plane,  in  the  economic  sphere,  and 
in  the  philosophical  or  religious  realm. 

History  shows  us  the  astounding  similarity  between 
our  age  and  the  periods  of  decline  in  civilizations  of 
the  past.  We  may  well  ask:  What  have  we  done 
wrong?  Why  is  this  happening  to  us?  These  are 
questions  pertaining  to  fundamental  principles.  They 
are  questions  demanding  our  attention.  Thoughtful 
analysts  believe  that  the  present  crisis  is  due  in  part 
to  the  failure  of  our  economic  and  social  institutions 
to  keep  pace  with  technological  improvements.  There 
is,  however,  a  growing  tendency  to  stress  that  this 
"cultural  lag"  itself  must  be  understood  not  merely 
in  terms  of  the  inability  of  society  to  adjust  its  insti- 
tutions to  the  great  potentialities  of  scientific  ad- 
vancements, but  more  in  terms  of  the  failure  of 
individual  men  to  enhance  and  enrich  their  personal 
values,  the  principles  by  which  they  live.  Thus,  the 
individual  is  at  the  very  heart  of  the  present  dilemma. 
The  basic  ideal  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  rose 
with  our  modern  industrial  age,  but  the  evolution 
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of  our  civilization  has  culminated  in  the  debasement 
of  the  individual  human  being  and  a  violation  of  the 
original  ideals. 

It  seems  particubrly  urgent,  therefore,  that  we 
wake  up  to  the  issues  that  are  at  hand  and  seek  pos- 
sible solutions,  for,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said,  "It  is 
only  in,  the  present  that  we  can  know  the  future; 
it  is  only  through  the  present  that  it  is  in  our  power 
to  influence  that  which  is  to  come." 

There  are  two  steps  that  thinking  men  and 
women  must  take  in  this  waking-up  journey.  The 
first  is  in  the  thought  process  —  admission  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  problem,  that  a  crisis  does  exist.  Fac- 
ulty and  students  at  Woman's  College  have,  in  the 
main,  taken  this  step.  The  second  step  is  akin  to  the 
first.  It,  too,  involves  mental  processes  of  an  advanced 
nature.  Having  an  awareness  of  the  existence  of  a 
crisis,  we  must  think  it  through.  We  must,  as  indi- 
viduals, ask  ourselves  and  seek  to  answer  what  con- 
tributions we  can  make  toward  the  isolation  of  the 
problems  and  toward  their  solution. 

Opinions,  however  well-intended,  must  be  fortified 
by  fact.  We,  who  by  thought  and  study  may  recog- 
nize an  ailment,  may  not  always  be  able  to  prescribe 
a  course  of  treatment  unless  we  can  define  the  cause. 
And  only  those  persons  deeply  and  broadly  informed, 
who  have  explored  the  many  channels  of  the  social 
sciences,  can  provide  the  facts. 

A  unique  endeavor  will  take  place  at  Woman's 
College  in  February  when  a  Social  Science  Forum 
will  be  conducted.  The  forum  is  motivated  by  the 
idea  so  aptly  expressed  by  John  Dewey  that  "Answers 
given  in  discussion  are  momentous  in  practice."  By 
bringing  authorities  from  the  various  fields  of  social 
science  into  contact  with  each  other  as  well  as  with 
the  students.  Woman's  College  is  leading  the  way  in 
a  search  for  the  solutions. 

A  Social  Science  Forum,  long  in  the  minds  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at. Woman's  College,  began  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  spring  of  1947  when  Chancellor  W.  C. 
Jackson  appointed  Dr.  Eugene  Pfaff  head  of  a  fac- 
ulty committee  to  formulate  specific  plans  for  the 
forum  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Later,  in  the 
fall,  a  student  committee  was  chosen  to  devise  meth- 
ods of  publicizing  and  preparing  for  the  forum. 

In  November  it  was  decided  that  the  forum  would 
serve  as  an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late  Dean 
Harriet  Elliott.  During  her  long  career  as  teacher 
of  history  and  dean  of  women.  Miss  Elliott  was 
actively  interested  in  the  very  things  for  which  the 
forum  is  being  conducted.  These  forums  will  be  held 
annually  at  Woman's  College  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  current  social  problems. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  FORUM 


SOCIAL  CRISIS 


Carrying  out  the  theme  of  "The  Current  Social 
Crisis,"  the  first  Harriet  Elliott  Social  Science  Forum 
proposes  to  examine  the  very  roots  of  the  crisis  by 
analyzing  four  constituent  problems.  Renowned 
social  scientists  will  be  at  Woman's  College  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  panel  discussions.  Each  man  may 
emphasize  his  own  field  and  may  offer  his  own  solu- 
tions, but  there  will  be  a  variety  of  men  representing 
seven  social  disciplines.  Through  discussions,  various 
opinions  will  be  subject  to  challenge  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  panel  and  from  the  audience.  In  this 
way,  the  relative  importance  of  diverse  opinions  can 
be  judged.  The  forum,  in  its  essence,  however,  is  a 
cooperative  endeavor  of  all  the  social  sciences,  with 
each  group  contributing  to  the  search  for  positive 
solutions  of  the  central  problem  through  its  special- 
ized knowledge. 

Bryn  J.  Hovde,  eminent  historian  and  president  of 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research,  will  deliver  a 
keynote  address,  "The  Nature  of  the  Crisis."  He  will 
present  the  problems  and  explain  how  the  forum  will 
investigate  them  and  attempt  to  reach  solutions. 

Man  as  an  individual  —  his  needs  and  desires  —  is 
an  important  aspect  of  the  general  crisis.  The  first 
panel,  "Can  Human  Nature  Be  Changed?"  will  be 
focused  in  this  direction.  Otto  Klineberg,  distin- 
guished social  psychologist  at  Columbia  University, 
will  lead  this  panel,  which  will  discuss  innate  human 
nature,  whether  it  is  malleable,  and  whether  it  is 
possible  to  change  modern  man  through  character 
reform  and  social  manipulation. 

Social  arrangements  are  means  to  ends.  They  must 
be  judged  by  their  effect  on  the  individual  or  the 
individual  in  society.  Man  is  the  ultimate  standard 
by  which  we  judge  their  satisfaction.  "Are  Our 
Social  Institutions  Adequate?"  This  second  panel 
will  discuss  man  in  the  social  context,  stressing  him 
as  a  social  animal.  William  F.  Ogburn,  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  renowned  authority  on  social  change, 
will  lead  this  panel  which  will  analyze  social  institu- 
tions and  cultural  patterns  and  the  feasibility  of 
reshaping  them. 

The  economic  complex  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
components  of  the  existing  emergency,  and  we  are 
vitally  aflfected  by  problems  rising  from  this  sphere. 
Karl  Polanyi,  professor  of  economic  history  at  Co- 
lumbia University,  will  lead  the  third  panel,  "Is  In- 
dustrial Capitalism  Doomed?"  which  will  discuss 
these  economic  problems  —  from  business  cycles  and 


unemployment  to  the  rise  of  fascism  and  com- 
munism. 

The  fourth  panel  discusses  a  problem  of  immense 
importance,  "Can  Nationalism  Survive  the  Atomic 
Age?"  Maynard  Krueger,  professor  of  economics  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  scholar  in  the  field  of 
international  relations,  will  head  this  panel  discussion 
on  the  contradictions  between  the  fact  of  a  world 
system  of  national  states  and  the  desire  and  need  for 
internationalism.  This  terrifying  problem  looks  us 
squarely  in  the  face.  Circumstances  compel  us  to 
reach  a  prompt  decision  on  this  important  issue. 

At  this  point  the  forum  will  turn  back  to  the 
central  theme  and  will  conclude  with  an  attempt  by 
the  various  panel  leaders  to  integrate  the  panels  in 
an  effort  to  arrive  at  certain  positive  solutions.  They 
will  seek  to  answer  the  ultimate  question,  "Is  There 
a  Way  Out?" 

A  highlight  of  the  forum  wUl  be  an  address  by  the 
Honorable  Helen  Gahagan  Douglas,  congresswoman 
from  California  and  well-known  liberal.  Mrs.  Doug- 
las will  undertake  to  answer  a  question  of  pressing 
significance  to  us  as  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
"Can  Representative  Government  Do  the  Job?"  This 
question  is  a  direct  challenge  to  the  very  heart  of 
our  democratic  society. 

Clearly  we  are  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  era.  The 
invention  of  the  wheel,  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
all  the  great  inventions  combined  are  of  minute  influ- 
ence in  the  atomic  world  of  tomorrow.  However 
much  these  contributed  to  the  work  of  the  nuclear 
physicists,  they  have  lost  their  prominence  with  the 
advent  of  the  atomic  age. 

Will  we  be  obsolete  tomorrow  or  in  the  next 
decade  or  century?  Will  we  civilized  humans  be  as 
outmoded  tomorrow  as  were  our  stone  age  prede- 
cessors or  the  Greeks  in  the  Periclean  Age?  The  stone 
age  gave  way  to  a  new  and  better  world,  but  the 
Greeks,  after  attaining  a  high  standard  of  civiliza- 
tion, were  forced  to  retire.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
we  are  in  a  period  of  transition  to  a  new  society  with 
better  values,  but  a  counterpart  of  this  is  equally 
conceivable.  The  future  is  up  to  us.  How  will  you 
fit  in  the  world  of  tomorrow?  How  does  your  mental 
structure  measure  up  to  the  new  era? 

If  civilization  is  cnimbling,  what  follows? 

Unless  you  have  ready  answers  to  these  perplexing 
questions,  the  Social  Science  Forum  will  help  you. 
Undoubtedly,  most  of  us  need  help. 
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Madge 

By  Elaine  Penninger 


XN  the  Girls'  Room  with  its  gum-Uttered  floor 
and  bulbs  so  dusty  that  the  light  could  hardly 
show  through,  Madge  wrapped  her  thin  self  in  the 
stiff  uniform  for  the  ninetieth  time.  For  three  months 
she  had  worked  here;  for  three  months  she  had  strug- 
gled to  make  herself  a  part  of  the  little  group.  Shut 
in  with  these  girls  by  the  walls  of  the  restaurant, 
moving  among  the  tables  and  behind  the  counter 
with  them,  trying  to  act  as  they  did,  trying  to  be 
friends,  and  yet  not  knowing  what  they  thought  or 
where  they  spent  their  time  off,  except  for  scraps 
she  picked  up  by  eager  listening. 

When  she  had  got  this  job  it  had  seemed  like  a  new 
world  opening  up.  There'd  be  girls,  lots  of  them, 
making  the  same  money  she  was,  doing  the  same 
work,  even  wearing  the  same  clothes.  They  wouldn't 
be  better  off  than  she,  nor  worse.  And  they  wouldn't 
know.  They  wouldn't  know  about  Ma  and  how 
queer  she  was.  They  wouldn't  know  Madge  couldn't 
go  to  shows  or  circuses  or  wear  silk  stockings  or  paint 
her  fingernails.  She  wouldn't  tell  them  and  how 
could  they  know?  She  had  trembled  inside  when  she 
had  thought  of  the  friends  she  could  have.  They 
would  put  their  arms  through  hers  and  they  would 
giggle  together  —  or  maybe  that  was  just  high  school; 
maybe  they  wouldn't  giggle  now,  but  they  would  tell 
each  other  secrets  and  go  places  together.  She  was 
making  her  own  money  now.  She  could  go  where 
she  pleased.  If  Ma  found  out  she  went  to  a  picture 
show,  she'd  whip  her,  even  now,  probably.  But  Madge 
didn't  care.  She  tossed  her  head  defiantly  as  she 
thought  of  how  she  would  stalk  out  of  the  house  and 
take  a  room  somewhere  hy  herself.  Ma  thought  girls 
who  lived  alone  were  no  better  than  they  should  be, 
but  Madge  knew  plenty  of  girls  from  school  who 
had  gone  away  from  home  to  work  and  got  married 
decent. 

The  new  job  was  to  bring  her  these  —  money, 
friends,  freedom.  Three  months  ago  she  had  thought 
it;  almost  three  months  ago  she  had  realized  that  it 
was  not  to  be.  "Know  any  cute  fellers?"  the  Blonde 
had  said  the  first  day.  The  Blonde  smoked  cigarettes 
and  had  been  married  twice.  Her  hair  was  dark  next 
to  her  scalp,  and  gray  in  streaks. 

"No,  I  —  I  —  that  is,  I  know  some  fellows,  but  — 
I'd  sure  like  to  meet  somebody." 

That  had  been  wrong,  right  from  the  start.  The 
girls  had  trouble  enough  without  somebody  coming 
in  who  outright  said  she  was  after  a  man.  Still,  just 
by  looking  at  Madge  they  could  figure  they  didn't 
have  to  worry  much. 

Only  one  had  been  nice  to  her.  That  was  Kate. 
Kate  was  little  and  thin,  her  skin  almost  transparent. 
The  State  Health  man  had  come  one  day  and  sent 
her  to  the   sanatorium.     Madge's   throat   tightened 
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when  she  thought  about  Kate.  One  day  she  had  put 
her  cold  hand  on  Madge's  arm  and  said,  "Look,  kid, 
you're  new.  Let  me  wise  you  up.  When  it's  women, 
you  get  no  tip  usually.  Hurry  'em  through.  "When 
it's  a  man  and  a  woman,  be  polite,  see,  but  not  too 
friendly.  Serve  'em  good,  and  he'll  leave  somethin' 
to  show  his  girl  he's  no  tightwad.  But  when  it's  a 
man  alone,  shine  up  to  'im.  Hang  around  with  bread 
and  coffee  and  more  water.  Laugh  at  his  cracks. 
You  get  a  tip,  and  maybe  you  get  something  more." 
Kate  would  die  with  the  consumption  and  she  was 
the  only  one  who  had  been  decent  to  Madge. 

Madge  blinked  away  the  tears.  Shine  up  to  'im. 
She  had  wanted  to;  she  had  tried;  but  it  was  no  use. 
She  had  smiled  at  them,  and  when  she  saw  herself 
in  the  mirror  smiling  it  was  like  the  tintype  of  Aunt 
Minnie.  The  men  never  smiled  back.  She  took  care 
of  the  women;  the  fellows  seemed  to  like  to  be  waited 
on  by  the  others  better. 

Madge  walked  to  the  front,  her  thin  shoulders 
rounder  even  than  they  had  been  before  she  came 
here.  Nobody  spoke  to  her.  Maybe  they  didn't  see 
her,  thin  as  she  was.  She  didn't  look,  didn't  speak 
herself.  What  if  she  did  make  friends,  she  thought. 
What  if  she  made  a  friend  who  would  go  home  with 
her  some  day  after  work?  She  couldn't  bear  the 
thought  of  taking  one  of  these  girls  into  the  square 
gray  parlor  with  its  bare  floor  and  the  walls  hung 
with  purple  velvet  plaques  gilted  with  Bible  texts. 
There  on  the  table  lay  the  Book,  open  at  Exodus  20 
and  a  marker  laid  in  it.  The  memory  of  the  date  she 
had  made  when  she  was  fifteen  was  still  vivid.  He 
had  come,  face  glistening  with  recent  scrubbing,  red 
hands  nervously  fisted,  as  shy  as  she.  And  Ma  had 
started  the  conversation  by  asking  where  he  went 
to  church  and  how  old  he  was  when  he  was  converted 
and  if  his  father  drank.  Madge  had  lacked  courage 
to  warn  him  that  movies  were  sinful  in  this  house, 
but  Ma  told  him.  By  ten  o'clock  movies,  tobacco, 
and  intoxicants  had  been  analyzed  and  condemned. 
He  never  came  back. 

Madge  looked  at  the  red-ended  cigarette  stubs  in 
an  ashtray.  She  had  thought  only  bad  women  smoked, 
and  it  had  scared  her  when  she  first  came  here.  She 
had  thought  she  must  be  working  in  some  dreadful 
place  that  she  had  heard  her  Ma  mention  in  cold  dis- 
gust. Now  she  thought  people  might  smoke  and 
still  be  saved.  Kate  had  smoked  till  her  cough  got 
too  bad,  and  she  was  a  Baptist. 

Madge  got  behind  the  counter  and  started  clean- 
ing the  big  coffee  pot.  The  girl  putting  bread  on  the 
toaster  was  saying  to  the  red-haired  cashier,  "You 
know  the  feller  that  set  here  all  yesterday  morning, 
drinking  coffee  and  making  cracks?  Well,  he  was 
standin'  in  front  last  night  when  I  got  off,  waitin' 
for  me,  see?   We  had  us  a  time."    The  girl  finished 


winter  issue 

with  a  sharp  cHck  of  her  tongue,  and  the  cashier, 
turning  to  ring  up  a  ticket,  gave  her  an  answering 
wink.  This  silent  communication  made  Madge  feel 
left  out  more  than  words.  Her  hands  were  clammy 
as  she  tried  to  think  of  a  clipped  remark  appropriate 
to  the  situation,  something  that  would  make  her  a 
part  of  the  little  clique  in  the  restaurant.  She  had 
tried  so  often  and  so  desperately,  and  always  she  had 
failed  so  completely.  Why  had  she  been  created 
wanting  things  so  much  and  then  being  denied  them? 

"Listen,  sweetie,  I  know  it's  asking  too  much 
to  want  you  to  take  your  mind  oflf  of  him  and  get 
me  a  egg,  but  you  are  gettin'  paid,  you  know,  and 
maybe  I  ain't  so  much  worse  to  look  at  if  you'd 
turn  around." 

Madge  let  the  spoon  fall  with  a  clatter  and  whirled 
awkwardly.  "What  have  I  done?"  she  thought.  "He'll 
complain  and  I'll  be  fired.  I  make  little  enough. 
If  I  lose  this  job  ..."  Her  heart  pounded  un- 
mercifully against  her  thin  ribs.  Her  tongue  was 
thick,  her  eyes  alive  with  fear,  dark  and  big  now, 
not  dead.  They  turned  on  the  man's  face  to  discover 
if  he  were  angry.  She  had  done  so  many  things  wrong 
lately  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  said  .  .  . 

"I'm  sorry.  I  wasn't  thinking  about  anybody. 
Honest  I  wasn't." 

The  man  looked  surprised.  Then  he  laughed.  "Gim- 
me a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  couple  of  sunnyside  ups, 
honey.  And  don't  look  so  scared.  I  ain't  eat  nobody 
lately." 

Madge  called  out  in  a  shrill  voice  that  broke  a  lit- 
tle, "A  pair  of  sunnyside  ups."  She  felt  Kate's  cold 
hand  on  her  arm  again  and  heard  her  voice  saying, 
"Shine  up  to  'im.  Shine  up  to  'im.  You'll  get  a  tip, 
and  maybe  ..."  Madge  had  wondered  exactly  what 
the  something  more  would  be.  Gradually  she  had 
come  to  sense  that  it  was  connected  with  the  adven- 
tures discussed  in  the  Girls'  Room  and  with  Ma's 
stories.  The  scalding  coffee  poured  over  the  cup  and 
burned  her  hand.  How  did  she  manage  to  hold  the 
cup?  Instinct,  perhaps;  knowing  if  she  broke  any 
more  dishes  Mr.  Johnson  would  shake  his  head  sadly 
and  she  would  no  longer  be  getting  up  at  six  o'clock 
to  hurry  down  before  the  breakfast  rush.  She  poured 
the  coffee  from  the  saucer  onto  a  dishcloth  and  set 
the  over-full  cup  before  the  man,  her  hand  trem- 
bling. He  laughed.  "Been  having  trouble  with  the 
boss,  kid?" 

"Yes,  he  —  I  mean  no  —  that  is  —  no." 

"O.  K.  You  don't  have  to  tell  me.  You 
ain't  that  nervous  for  nothing." 

The  cook  yelled  out  at  her  and  she  hur- 
ried back  for  the  eggs,  her  feet  tangling. 
"Shine  up  to  'im.  Shine  up  ...  "  She  hit 
her  hip  sharply  on  the  corner  of  the 
counter.  The  pain  cleared  her  mind  for  a 
moment.  She  tried  to  walk  back  slowly, 
swinging  her  hips  like  the  Blonde  did.  She 
set  the  plate  down.  The  man  was  staring 
at  her,  not  angry  at  her  awkwardness, 
but  questioning.   "I'm  hungrier  than  two 


eggs.     Stick  around,  honey,  I  might  want  somethin' 
more." 

Madge's  smile  was  hesitant,  yet  eager.  She  opened 
her  mouth,  but  there  was  nothing  to  say.  She  shut 
it  again,  feeling  silly.  Her  blue-veined  hand  reached 
for  the  soggy  gray  cloth  on  the  counter,  ran  it  along 
the  polished  top,  obliterating  water  rings  and  grease. 
She  put  out  cups  for  the  milk,  got  orders  confused. 
Sensing  his  eyes  on  her,  sizing  her  up,  she  felt  more 
and  more  ungainly.  She  could  see  in  the  mirror  that 
he  was  smoking  now,  smoking  and  watching  her,  his 
black  eyes  half -closed.  Her  stomach  writhed;  her 
head  ached  with  the  pressure  of  her  daring.  Slowly 
she  walked  up  to  him.  "Do  you  want  something  else?" 

Her  knuckles  were  white  from  the  grip  she  had 
taken  on  the  counter  edge  to  steady  herself.  His  eyes 
stayed  on  her  face,  half-closed,  wise.  He  smoked 
lightly  for  a  moment,  then  flicked  ashes  in  a  saucer. 
"Yeh.  Yeh,  I  believe  there  is  something  else.  Another 
cup  of  coffee,  maybe  ..." 

Madge  handed  him  the  refilled  cup.  She  noticed 
the  nicotine  stains  on  his  fingers.  His  hair  was  black 
and  long  at  the  back.  He  had  sideburns,  like  Aunt 
Minnie's  husband  in  the  tintype,  and  his  shirt  was 
open  at  the  neck.  Madge  kept  standing  there  after 
he  had  picked  up  the  heavy  cup  with  square  brown 
fingers.  Thoughtfully  he  set  the  cup  back  down  and 
leaned  across  the  counter  a  little.  "You  know,  it  ain't 
often  a  man  sees  a  girl  that  hits  him  right  off  as  some- 
body special.  Even  seein'  as  many  as  I  do,  what  with 
drivin'  a  transfer  truck  three  year,  it  ain't  ever  hap- 
pened to  me  —  till  now." 

Blood  rushed  to  Madge's  forehead  and  pounded  to 
escape  the  bulging  blue  veins. 

"I  sure  would  like  to  have  your  address,  baby." 
Madge  could  not  be  coy.   "I  live  on  South  Vine — 
but  oh,  you  can't  come  there  —  my  mother  —  that 
is,  I  think  — I..." 

She  regretted  having  mentioned  her  mother.  That 
always  gave  it  away.  Then  people  knew  her  family 
was  queer  and  they  went  on  and  paid  no  more  atten- 
tion to  her.    Distress  showed  in  her  face. 

"Well,  don't  let  it  get  you,  honey.  You  ain't  the 
only  one  that  has  mother  trouble.  You  can  always 
tell  'em  something.  Tell  'em  you're  settin'  up  with 
a  sick  friend."  He  stopped,  waiting  for  Madge  to 
answer,  but  excitement  and  fear  had 
clamped  her  tongue.  She  had  never  con- 
sidered the  possibihty  of  meeting  someone 
away  from  home. 

"There's  a  mighty  good  show  at  the 
Palace  tonight." 

How  could  he  know  she  wasn't  allowed 
to  go  to  shows?  And  he  would  never  know 
if  she  had  her  way.  His  eyes  were  on  hers ; 
he  laughed  a  little.  "I'll  be  on  the  corner 
of  Main  and  White  at  eight  o'clock.  I 
don't  wait  for  them  that's  late." 

He  got  up  and  reached  for  his  coat. 
(Confinutd  on  Page  19) 
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Arts  Forum— 1948 


By  Jean  Ferguson 


OUT  of  the  suggestion  by  the  Young  Composers 
Club  in  1943  for  a  cooperative  venture  in  the 
arts  on  Woman's  College  campus,  has  grown  the 
annual  Arts  Forum  which  has  now  exceeded  regional 
boundaries  in  its  scope.  The  Arts  Forum  covers  a 
period  of  three  days,  in  which  panels  in  music,  art, 
dance,  drama,  and  writing  are  held  under  the  leader- 
ship and  direction  of  outstanding  figures  in  the  vari- 
ous fields. 

The  first  Arts  Forum  of  February  1944  was  an 
experiment  and  primarily  a  campus  affair.  There 
were  almost  no  visitors,  and  war-time  traveling  re- 
strictions kept  the  number  of  outside  participants 
at  a  minimum  until  the  forum  of  1946.  Last  year, 
however,  the  Arts  Forum  had  317  registered  visitors 
from  other  colleges.  Forty-two  colleges  and  eleven 
states  were  represented,  and  a  large  registration  is 
expected  for  this  year.  The  first  Arts  Forum  was 
under  the  chairmanship  of  George  Henry  of  the 
Department  of  Music,  and  the  second  year  the  late 
Dr.  Winfield  H.  Rogers,  former  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  served  as  chairman.  Dr.  Rogers  was 
responsible  for  the  expansion  of  the  Arts  Forum, 
and  gave  it  the  form  it  now  has.  For  the  past  two 
years,  Dr.  Marc  Friedlaender,  also  of  the  Department 
of  English,  has  been  chairman  of  the  Arts  Forum, 
and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity.  The  original 
purpose  as  stated  on  the  program  of  that  first  experi- 
ment in  February  1944,  has  been  maintained.  "The 
sponsors  believe  that  the  arts  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  individual  but  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  culture,  and  they  believe  that  expres- 
sion in  its  various  forms  will  be  encouraged  by  the 
forum." 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Arts  Forum  from  experi- 
mental stages  to  its  present  form,  can  be  seen  in  the 
extensive  program  of  last  year's  forum,  the  fourth  to 
be  held  on  Woman's  College  campus.  In  the  field  of 
music,  Ernst  Bacon,  noted  composer,  led  the  discus- 
sions and  commented  on  the  fluency  and  uniqueness 
in  the  works  of  the  students.  Selections  from  the 
compositions  of  Burnet  Tuthill,  Samuel  Barber,  Ernst 
Bacon,  and  Randall  Thompson  were  performed  by 
"Woman's  College  students,  faculty,  and  members  of 
the  Greensboro  orchestra.  Thomas  Munro,  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  division  of  art  at  Western  Re- 
serve, led  the  panels  on  art  and  criticism  of  student 
work. 

In  the  field  of  writing,  critical  discussions  of  stu- 
dent poetry  and  fiction  were  led  by  Robert  Penn 
Warren,  novelist,  poet,  PuUtzer  Prize  winner,  and 
professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  Lowell,  poet,  and  also  Pulitzer  Prize  winner, 
was  another  leader  of  this  panel. 
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In  the  field  of  dance,  Valerie  Bettis  and  her  accom- 
panist, Paul  Benet,  directed  students  from  eighteen 
colleges  in  a  master  dance  class.  The  Arts  Forum  stu- 
dent choreography  program  also  presented  original 
dance  compositions  from  fourteen  colleges  in  Rosen- 
thal gymnasium.  For  the  entire  Arts  Forum  dra- 
matic production,  the  Play-Likers  and  dance  group 
cooperated  to  present  T.  S.  Eliot's  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral.  In  addition  to  the  panel  discussions,  exhi- 
bitions of  art  and  photography  by  Woman's  College 
students  were  on  display  in  Mclver  and  the  library. 
The  program  for  the  fifth  Arts  Forum  to  be  held 
on  campus  March  11,  12,  and  13  will  be  as  extensive 
as  last  year's,  if  not  more  so.  Aaron  Copland,  noted 
musician,  will  lead  the  discussion  in  music.  He  is  a 
winner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  music,  of  the  R.  C.  A. 
Victor  $J,000  award,  and  of  the  New  York's  Critics 
Circle  Award.  He  is  also  founder  of  the  Copland- 
Session  Concerts,  and  of  the  American  Music  Festival 
at  Yaddo.  Mr.  Copland  is  the  composer  of  many 
works  for  dance,  the  ballet,  orchestra,  piano,  violin, 
and  of  music  for  a  number  of  motion  pictures  includ- 
ing Of  Mice  and  Men,  Our  Town,  and  The  City.  He 
is  also  the  author  of  two  books,  What  To  Listen  For 
In  Music,  and  Our  New  Music.  In  addition  to  the 
panels,  the  orchestra  and  soloist  will  give  a  concert 
of  contemporary  American  music,  Friday  evening, 
March  12. 

In  the  field  of  art,  Walter  Gropius  will  offer  con- 
structive criticism  of  the  student's  work  in  architec- 
ture. Mr.  Gropius  practiced  at  Berlin  and  London, 
and  is  now  professor  and  chairman  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  at  Harvard.  Robert  Gwathmey,  noted 
painter,  will  discuss  student  work  in  that  field.  He 
is  the  winner  of  a  number  of  prizes,  and  some  of  his 
work  can  be  seen  in  the  Carnegie  Institute. 

Mr.  John  Crowe  Ransom  will  lead  the  panels  in 
writing.  He  is  a  poet,  critic,  and  professor  of  EngHsh 
at  Kenyon  College.  Mr.  Isaac  Rosenfeld,  short  story 
writer  and  critic,  will  also  lead  in  the  discussions. 

Miss  Martha  Hill,  professor  of  music  at  New  York 
University,  will  be  the  director  of  the  master  dance 
classes.  Dance  groups  from  various  Southern  colleges 
will  again  present  original  compositions,  and  the 
Woman's  College  dance  group  will  present  a  public 
performance  in  Aycock  Auditorium,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, March  13. 

In  earher  forums,  no  outstanding  person  has  come 
in  the  field  of  drama.  In  past  years,  the  Play-Likers 
and  dance  groups  have  worked  together  for  their 
presentation  of  Antigone,  The  Princess  Marries  the 
Page,  Prometheus  Bound,  and  Murder  in  the  Cathe- 
dral. For  the  Arts  Forum  of  1948,  however,  Lennox 
Robinson,  director  of  the  Abbey  Theater  in  Dublin, 
and  one  of  the  great  playwrights  of  the  Irish  dra- 
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matic  renaissance,  will  be  on  the  campus.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson is  also  the  author  of  more  than  twenty  plays 
including  The  White  Headed  Boy  and  Far  Off  Hills, 
and  has  lectured  on  drama  in  a  number  of  universi- 
ties. The  Play-Likers  will  produce  three  one-act  plays 
written  by  undergraduates  in  colleges  of  the  South- 
east. Mr.  Robinson  will  offer  criticism  of  both  the 
writing  and  the  production. 

Throughout  the  three  days  of  the  1948  Arts 
Forum,  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  Mclver,  the  library 
and  elsewhere  as  they  have  been  in  past  years.  These 
exhibits  will  include  photography  and  painting  by 
Woman's  College  students,  oil  paintings  by  under- 
graduates in  colleges  of  North  Carolina,  materials 
and  work  of  dance  photographers,  architecture  by 
Mr.  Gropius  and  painting  by  Mr.  Gwathmey. 


There  will  be  a  special  issue  of  Coraddi  for  the 
1948  Arts  Forum,  as  there  has  been  in  the  past,  con- 
taining the  creative  writing  which  will  be  discussed 
in  the  writing  panel.  In  this  way,  material  will  be 
made  more  available  to  both  campus  and  outside 
participants. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Arts  Forum  has  always  been 
on  student  work,  and  the  participation  of  outstand- 
ing figures  in  the  various  fields  just  discussed  has 
always  been  for  the  purpose  of  offering  constructive 
criticism  of  this  work.  Through  the  Arts  Forum, 
Woman's  College  students  are  annually  offered  an 
opportunity  which  few  other  college  students  in  the 
nation  have  the  privilege  of  accepting.  The  Arts 
Forum  has  immense  value,  and  should  be  taken 
advantage  of  to  the  fullest. 


Directed  Life 

Out  of  the  realms  of  sleep 

And  into  the  waking  worlds, 

For  mine  is  a  life  directed 

And  briefed, 

And  hung  upon  the  leaning  towers 

To  be  sent  spinning 

Through  the  maze  of  smoke-cloud  mists, 

Or  shoved  over  the  knolls,  to  crawl 

Into  a  quenched  knowledge 

An  ice-cube  faith, 

Occasionally  stopping  to  watch 

The  curling  of  cats  in  vacant  spaces, 

Or  to  eat  from  the  silver  cans 

With  starry  eyes  and  peering  lashes, 

For  I  am  now  a  nervous  ghost 

Darting  through  a  dozen  streets 

And  leering  at  the  forms 

Neglected,  burrowing  into  the  dust — 

That  I  am  waiting 

For  the  dazzling  time 

When  all  the  angels 

Peep  from  their  gilded  palace  windows 

And  hurl  their  zinc  wings 

To  break  these  mists  .  .  . 

— ^Bobbie  Westmoreland 
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The  Problem  of  the  Holy  Land 


By  Tamar  Ben-David 


^^=nHOSE  who  have  completely  lost  hope  in  the 
vl^  future  success  of  the  U.  N.  may  stop  for  a 
moment  and  consider.  Recently,  the  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  succeeded  in  putting  through  its  first 
constructive  resolution.  The  problem  of  Palestine 
came  nearer  a  solution  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  its  great  conflict.  Against  the  nay  vote  of  thir- 
teen countries  (most  of  them  Arab  states)  the  plan 
for  partition  of  the  Holy  Land  was  approved  by 
thirty  nations.  The  Jews  of  Palestine  were  overjoyed 
at  the  news  of  the  final  granting  of  a  Jewish  state. 
Though  the  future  of  the  country  remains  uncertain, 
they  are  determined  to  work  and  fight  to  make  the 
partition  plan  a  success. 

There  are  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  dramatic 
struggle  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  to  achieve  this  long- 
desired  independence.  Since  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  over  two  thousand  years  ago, 
the  Jewish  nation  has  lived  in  exile — away  from  the 
land  which  gave  them  their  culture  and  represented 
their  freedom. 

The  Zionist  movement  was  created  towards  the 
end  of  the  19  th  century  by  a  group  of  people  who 
believed  that  the  return  to  Palestine  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  national  independence  was  the  only  solution 
to  the  problem  of  anti-semitism.  Responding  to  the 
call  of  the  new  movement,  only  an  idealistic  few 
went  to  Palestine  at  first,  to  rebuild  the  shattered  and 
swamp-infested  land.  They  built  small  settlements, 
which  were  operated  on  a  cooperative  basis,  and 
undertook  the  tedious  project  of  drying  the  swamps 
and  turning  them  into  fertile  land.  Soon  they  were 
joined  by  Jews  from  Russia  and  Poland,  strongholds 
of  European  anti-semitism;  later  others  came  from 
Germany,  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Rumania — some 
even  from  France  and  England.  Those  who  came 
were  mostly  young,  idealistic  people  who  dreamed 
of  freedom  in  a  land  of  their  own — people  willing 
to  sacrifice  physical  comfort  and  luxury,  willing  to 
give  their  lives  that  others  could  come  and  live  in 
safety. 

Life  was  difficult,  for  aside  from  struggles  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  they  were  confronted  by  hostile 
Beduin  tribes  who  resented  the  new  settlers.  Much 
bloodshed  followed  and  many  died  in  the  fight  to 
protect  the  new-formed  society.  At  the  time,  the 
Turkish  Empire  was  on  its  last  legs,  and  Palestine  was 
under  the  tight  rule  of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  It  is 
ironic  to  note  that  throughout  the  history  of  the 
Zionist  settlement  in  Palestine,  the  Arabs  and  Jews 
have  always  been  united  in  their  hatred  of  the  rulers 
of  the  country.  Both  Arab  and  Jew  fought  the 
Turks  and  dreamed  of  the  day  when  they  would  be 
free  from  the  tyrannical  hand  of  the  oppressor. 

When  the  first  world  war  broke  out,  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  worked  secretly  for  the  British,  hoping  that 
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victory  would  end  foreign  domination  of  Palestine. 
In  1917  the  famous  Balfour  Declaration  was  pub- 
lished, a  document  which  promised  the  Jews  a  na- 
tional home  in  Palestine.  Though  the  document  was 
obviously  intended  to  stimulate  Jewish  aid  in  both 
Palestine  and  England  in  the  fight  against  Germany 
and  Turkey,  the  Zionists  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of 
seeing  their  dream  come  true.  They  believed  that 
England  would  surely  keep  her  promise,  and  in  that 
belief  increased  their  aid  in  the  war. 

When  the  war  ended,  the  British  took  control  of 
the  country;  temporarily,  they  claimed.  At  the  start 
the  Zionists  were  joyful  at  the  change  in  government, 
but  it  soon  became  obvious  that  England  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  the  country.  Palestine  was  a 
crossroad  in  the  Middle  East,  a  convenient  base  for 
British  forces  (a  reenforcement  to  the  Suez  Canal), 
and  the  center  of  tremendous  oil  resources.  The 
League  of  Nations,  which  at  first  approved  the  Bal- 
four Declaration,  now  conceded  to  the  British  a  tem- 
porary mandate  over  Palestine  with  the  promise  that 
when  it  expired  the  Jews  would  be  free  to  form  an 
independent  state.  Simultaneously,  the  Arab  peas- 
ants, incited  by  their  landlords,  again  attacked  the 
Jewish  settlers. 

For  many  centuries  the  Arabs  had  lived  under  a 
feudalistic  system,  the  rich  and  powerful  landlords 
virtually  enslaving  the  peasants.  These  landlords 
became  alarmed  when  the  Zionist  immigration  to 
Palestine  increased,  for  they  feared  that  the  democ- 
racy-minded Jews  would  cause  the  loss  of  their  power 
and  a  complete  change  in  the  reactionary  and  back- 
ward life  of  the  Arabs.  Their  fears  were  sound,  for 
in  a  short  time  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Arab 
peasants  rose,  and  Arabs  from  neighboring  countries 
immigrated  into  Palestine  to  share  in  the  improved 
living  conditions.  Therefore  the  feudal  leaders  incited 
the  ignorant  peasants  to  fight  the  Jews,  warning  them 
of  the  aggressive  intentions  of  the  newcomers. 

A  struggle  ensued  between  the  two  peoples,  in 
which  the  Jews  suffered  greatly.  The  Zionists  realized 
the  necessity  for  an  organized  armed  force,  and  thus 
the  army  which  was  later  to  be  known  as  the  Hagan- 
nah  was  born.  The  name  implies  the  purpose  of  this 
army.  Self-defense  was  its  only  purpose,  for  the 
Jews  had  no  desire  to  fight  with  their  neighbors,  but 
they  knew  that  they  must  learn  to  defend  themselves 
if  they  were  to  survive  and  achieve  their  ideal.  The 
British  authorities  objected  to  this  force,  and  the 
British  government  representative.  High  Commis- 
sioner Herbert  Samuel,  requested  the  Jews  to  give  up 
the  arms  they  had  secured  and  trust  the  British  to 
safeguard  the  Jewish  communities.  Many  of  the 
settlers  refused,  but  some  did  surrender  their  arms. 

The  same  week,  riots  broke  out  in  Hebron,  an 
ancient  city  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews  in  the 
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city  and  in  surrounding  villages  were  powerless  to 
defend  themselves.  These  riots  resulted  in  the  terrible 
massacre  of  1929,  in  which  hundreds  of  Jews  were 
slaughtered  like  sheep  by  the  Arabs.  The  Jewish 
communities,  recognizing  the  mistake  they  had  made 
in  relinquishing  their  arms  to  the  High  Commissioner, 
rearmed.  Since  that  year  the  Hagannah  has  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  power. 

In  1936  the  Arabs  rioted  again,  this  time  with  con- 
sequences far  more  serious  to  both  Jews  and  British. 
England  was  forced  to  send  large  numbers  of  troops 
to  the  country,  for  the  Arabs  were  damaging  the 
important  Haifa-Mossul  oil  pipe-line,  as  well  as  kill- 
ing Jews  and  British  through  ambush  warfare.  One 
of  the  officers  sent  over  to  protect  the  country  was 
Orde  Wingate,  a  man  destined  to  become  the  hero 
of  the  Zionists  and  one  of  the  best-loved  men  in  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  struggle  in  Palestine.  Wingate 
soon  became  a  Zionist,  though  he  was  not  Jewish, 
and  in  a  short  while  organized,  trained,  and  led  a 
force  of  Jewish  soldiers  who  worked  only  at  night. 
The  "Night  Fighter  Squad"  beat  the  Arabs  at  their 
own  game  —  the  game  of  ambush  fighting.  It  was 
not  long  before  this  squad  succeeded  in  checking 
Arabian  terrorism.  Subsequently  this  squad  became 
the  vanguard  of  the  Hagannah,  the  commando  force 
which  fought  the  difficult  battles. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  second  world  war  the 
riots  came  to  an  abrupt  end,  and  the  Hagannah  was 
able  to  lay  down  its  arms  for  a  brief  period.  But  in 
1939  the  British  government  struck  a  blow  to  the 
Palestinian  Jews  which  shattered  their  dreams.  The 
infamous  White  Paper  was  issued,  a  document  which 
soon  became  the  blackest  spot  on  the  progress  of  the 
Zionist  movement.  Apparently,  the  British  govern- 
ment now  felt  it  less  important  to  pacify  the  Jews 
than  the  Arabs,  who  were  capable  of  doing  much 
damage  to  the  British  oil  interests  in  Arab  states.  The 
main  clauses  in  the  document  were  those  restricting 
Jewish  immigration  into  the  country  and  attempting 
to  end  the  sale  of  land  to  Jewish  settlers. 

Coming  at  a  time  when  Hitler's  persecutions  were 
sending  thousands  of  European  Jews  to  the  gates 
of  Palestine,  this  paper  caused  great  bitterness  and 
hatred  toward  the  British.  It  was  then  that  the 
institution  of  "illegal  immigration"  was  introduced 
in  Palestine.  Under  the  terms  of  the  White  Paper, 
refugees,  attempting  to  enter  the  country,  were  being 
forced  to  return  to  the  scenes  of  their  persecution. 
The  Hagannah  now  organized  a  new  force,  deter- 
mined to  help  refugees  enter  Palestine  even  if  it 
meant  employing  illegal  methods. 

In  following  years  this  new  form  of  immigration 
increased,  intensifying  the  struggle  between  the  Jews 
and  the  British  government.  Nevertheless,  this  strug- 
gle did  not  stop  the  Jews  from  enlisting  in  British 
forces  during  the  second  world  war.  The  Jewish 
Brigade,  an  army  well  known  for  its  valor  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany,  was  formed 
in  1945  with  British  consent.  Since  many  of  the 
Hagannah  leaders  enlisted  in  this  army  and  were  sent 


out  of  the  country,  its  formation  in  one  way  momen- 
tarily checked  the  progress  of  Zionism.  For  when, 
at  the  war's  end,  the  British  still  showed  no  intention 
of  relaxing  their  barriers  against  Jewish  immigration, 
the  much-needed  leaders  were  not  present  to  aid  in 
the  illegal  entries.  But  the  underground  work  con- 
tinued despite  difficulties.  When  the  Jewish  Brigade 
returned  to  Palestine  the  movement  steadily  increased 
until  it  became  the  foremost  mission  of  the  Hagan- 
nah. Sailors  the  world  over,  Jewish  and  Gentile, 
enlisted  their  aid  m  running  the  "Hell  Ships,"  as  they 
were  called  by  British  newspapers. 

Too  late  Britain  realized  the  necessity  of  finding 
a  solution  for  the  Palestine  problem.  The  first 
inquiry  commission,  composed  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can forces,  was  sent  to  Palestine  to  accumulate  per- 
tinent facts  and  suggest  a  workable  solution.  This 
commission  did  its  best,  but  as  the  British  government 
was  reluctant  to  yield  its  control  over  the  strategic 
country,  the  work  of  the  committee  was  not  utilized. 

A  year  later,  when  the  problem  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion grew  even  more  serious,  a  second  committee, 
including  members  from  countries  least  inclined  to 
partiality,  was  sent  over  by  the  United  Nations.  The 
UNSCOP  (United  Nations  Special  Committee  on 
Palestine)  concluded  its  investigation  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  Palestine  be  partitioned  into  Arab  and 
Jewish  states,  reserving  Jerusalem  as  an  international 
city. 

The  committee  left  Palestine  in  July  and  the  U.  N. 
began  debating  the  partition  plan.  With  unyielding 
opposition,  the  Arab  states  attempted  to  block  the 
vote  on  the  plan,  while  England,  still  unwilling  to 
admit  defeat,  was  also  in  unofficial  opposition.  An- 
other factor  was  involved  in  England's  behaviour: 
Russia  announced  her  agreement  with  the  proposed 
partition.  Britain  feared  that  if  control  was  relin- 
quished in  Palestine,  Russia  would  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  control  of  the  Middle  East,  its  oil  and 
its  outlet  to  the  Mediterranean. 

The  voting  was  postponed  many  times,  but  despite 
all  odds,  the  U.  N.  finally  reached  a  decision.  On 
November  29,  fifty  years  after  Herzl,  the  first  Zion- 
ist leader,  spoke  of  attaining  a  Jewish  state  in  half  a 
century,  the  plan  for  partition  was  passed  by  the 
U.  N.  Thirty  nations  voted  for  the  plan,  thirteen 
against;  ten  abstained,  the  United  Kingdom  included. 

The  day  news  of  the  vote  reached  Palestine,  trouble 
broke  out  between  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews.  A  Holy 
War  against  the  Jews  was  threatened  by  the  Arabs 
and  an  attack  on  Tel-Aviv,  Jewish  cultural  center, 
resulted.  The  battle  between  these  two  groups  con- 
tinues, and  will  continue  until  the  U.  N.  steps  in  and 
succeeds  in  checking  the  conflict.  Palestine  has  be- 
come the  testing  ground  for  the  success  of  the  world 
organization.  Whether  the  U.  N.  is  able  to  enforce 
its  decision  is  yet  to  be  seen,  but  if  it  cannot  effect 
a  solution  in  a  small  country  such  as  Palestine,  there 
is  little  hope  for  its  success  in  preventing  another 
world  war.  The  world  awaits  breathlessly  the  out- 
come of  the  dramatic  struggle  in  the  Holy  Land. 
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Cloisters:  1946 


I 

More  than  the  bells  were  loiterers 

In  that  uneasy  night  bristling  with  stars 

And  lightfoot  shadows  hiding  in  the  leaves. 

Only  the  moths  ruffled  the  darkness 

And  the  unmarried  moon 

Taunted  them  in  the  eaves. 

More  than  the  cloistered  walls 

Let  moonlight  slide  into  the  river. 

I,  too,  was  cloistered 

And  a  wall  to  more  than  moonlight, 

But  the  wide  bridge  swung 

And  hung  like  a  salmon  panting  upward, 

Then  it  fell.     One  restless  bell 

Bumped  at  the  darkness  and  the  wind 

Flapped  in  the  trees. 

II 

This  is  a  boyish  town. 

Lean  autos  bowl  down  the  long  drive 

To  some  applauded  end.     The  harbor 

Burns  like  a  star-topped  tree  that  may, 

After  a  week  descend  stiffened  and  dry 

Into  the  outer  hall,  to  lie  there 

Until  someone  comes  to  carry  it  away. 

We  heard  a  pilot  hurrying  his  ship  home 
Through  ragged  coasts 
Reefed  with  tomorrow's  news: 
Tlane  crashes  Empire  State.' 

And  if  we  wait  one  year  or  five 
Is  it  the  date  that  matters? 
Or  if  I  stay  to  ease  their  sins 
If  I  survive  the  cleansing  of  my  whims, 
Survive  the  lectures,  holidays  and  ways 
Of  passing  time,  what  then? 
If  they  should  say,  'You're  gifted. 
Though  you  don't  believe  in  God. 
You  have  a  way  with  people.   You  are  kind. 
They  sense  you  have  a  gentle  mind.' 

The  shadow  of  a  leaf  fell  down 
Between  your  face  and  me  hiding  the  scar 
Some  cracked  plates  left  you  falling 
When  you  were  small  and  fell  down  stairs 
And  up  them  carrying  things.     Leaves  fall 
And  children,  and  the  two  have  something 
Common  to  them,  ease  perhaps. 
And  ample  laps  to  lie  in. 

Would  you  prefer  to  find  me 
In  the  lost  and  found  of  proper  papers 
Like  any  glove  somebody  ground 
Into  the  street,  than  face  me 
In  the  neat  uneasy  columns  of  the  news? 
There  have  been  times 
When  want  ads  seem  almost  the  worst. 
Almost  despair. 
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Was  anybody  there? 

Was  anybody  there  in  the  darkness? 

Was  it  your  voice  or  my  own? 

When  will  you  go? 
You're  sure  you  want  to,  I  see  that. 
Only  I'd  like  to  know, 
What  shall  I  tell  them. 
That  you  wani  to  leave  .  .  .  ? 

Tell  them  I'm  leaving  them  because  .  .  . 
Oh,  tell  them  I'm  a  coward,  or  a  fool, 
Or  anything. 
You  understand  me,  don't  you? 

Oh,  how  slow 
The  river  moved,  like  a  deep  bell 
That  starts  to  ring  in  the  beginning  of  a  dream 
And  never  rings  out  loud  until  you  wake 
Suddenly  and  it  is  daybreak.  And  you  seem 
To  hear  it  for  the  first  time 
When  it  goes. 

Of  course  I  do. 

Well,  then,  let  them  beheve  what  pleases  them. 
As  long  as  you  believe  me. 

Ill 

The  clock  on  the  far  shore 

Remembered  where  we  were 

And  a  low  star  listed  a  little 

Like  the  boats  we  saw  below  us. 

Still  we  stayed  watching  the  ferris  wheel 

Turn  like  a  roasting  spit,  watching  the  harbor 

Burn  in  branching  fire. 

He  may  die.    Others  have  done  it. 
I  will  cry  and  cry  and  never  stop  forever. 

Don't  stand  there  looking 
At  the  river  as  if  it  were  a  ghost 
You'd  like  to  kill  if  it  would  die. 
There  are  no  ghosts  to  boast  of  anymore. 
Only  the  living  terrify. 
Come  here.  It's  cold  in  the  night  air. 
I  felt  a  drowsiness  begin 
To  push  along  my  arms  and  moonlight 
Slipping  from  my  hands  down  the  wet  grass. 
We  saw  the  ferry  pass  for  the  last  time 
That  night  and  heard  the  bell  once,  then  no  more. 
The  light  went  out  above  us  in  the  tower. 

We  can  come  back  again. 
I  knew  you  lied. 

Tonight  we  ride  on  a  blacked  out  train 
Far  from  the  lighted  harbor  and  the  shore 
By  other  towers  standing  in  the  rain. 
The  married  moon  was  never  beautiful  before. 


-Nancy  Siff  Murphey 
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The  Cockroach 


By  Nina  Smith 


nE  met  the  Parsons  from  across  the  hall  on  the 
stairs,    Mr.  Parson  hesitated,  then  stopped. 

"We  just  heard,"  he  said.  "Mrs.  Parson  and  I  would 
like  to  express  our  deepest  regrets.  We  know — uh, 
how " 

"Yes,"  his  wife  murmured,  "so  very  sorry." 

"Thank  you,"  David  said.  "Yes,  thank  you."  He 
went  past  them  up  the  stairs,  and  turned  at  the  top 
to  see  them  still  standing  there,  watching  him.  "They 
are  like  pigeons,"  Sheila  said  about  them  once.  "Like 
fat,  complacent,  pastel-colored  pigeons.  Not  parsons 
at  all.  No  parson's  wife  would  dare  dye  her  hair  the 
color  she  does."  David  started  quickly  down  the  hall, 
fearful  lest  they  should  see  the  smile  that  was  pulling 
at  his  mouth.  He  could  never  see  them  without 
thinking  of  it.  And  how  like  the  softly-clucking 
pigeons  in  the  park  they  had  looked  just  now!  But 
on  the  henna-winged  face  of  Mrs.  Parson  there  had 
been  real  pity — ^how  Sheila  would  have  hated  that! 
"Pity  from  pigeons  is  more  than  one  can  take,"  she 
would  have  said,  and  laughed  up  her  tinkHng  scale 
of  dehght.  "What  alliteration!  Did  you  hear  it. 
Darling?" 

He  reached  the  door  and  fumbled  for  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  "It's  always  in  the  bottom,"  Sheila  would 
tease  him  when  they  stood  before  the  door  together. 
And  sure  enough,  he  had  to  bring  the  whole  handful 
of  things  out  of  his  pocket  and  search  through  the 
collection  of  small  miscellanea  in  his  palm  for  the 
key.  He  had  had  to  do  that  on  their  wedding  night, 
he  remembered,  while  Sheila  stood  small  and  quiet 
beside  him,  and  when  he  had  dropped  a  golf  tee  and 
a  small  piece  of  quartz,  her  laughter  had  pealed  up 
the  hall.    "Nervous,  David?" 

"Well,  you  must  excuse  me.  It's  just  inexperience, 
you  see.  This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  been  married." 

"Next  time  you'll  be  more  suave,  no  doubt,"  she 
kidded  back. 

"Don't  say  that"  he  had  answered  harshly,  and 
was  terrified  at  the  horror  which  took  the  place  of 
laughter  in  her  eyes  as  she  realized  what  he  meant. 

It  had  always  been  like  that,  he  thought  now,  as 
he  found  the  key  and  fitted  it  in  the  lock.  Ever 
since  the  day  he  had  met  her  for  lunch  after  she  had 
been  to  the  doctor,  his  life  had  been  a  constant  fight 
to  keep  that  look  of  horror  out  of  her  eyes.  David 
went  in,  closing  the  door  slowly  behind  him,  and 
stood  against  it  in  the  dark.  The  light  from  the  street 
made  pale  ghostly  squares  of  the  windows.  In  the 
musty  quiet  of  the  room  he  could  feel  again  the  sen- 
sations of  that  day  five  years  ago  at  the  Hot  Shoppe 
— hear  the  soft  dinner  music,  smell  the  faint  fragrant 
steam  of  hot  food,  see  people  moving,  feel  the  rich 
sunlight  on  the  table  .  .  . 

He  had  arrived  early.    Sheila  always  hated  to  have 
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to  wait  for  him  in  a  crowd  when  they  met  anywhere. 
The  waiter  had  given  him  a  booth  by  the  window, 
and  as  he  ordered  he  could  smell  the  lilies-of-the-valley 
in  the  bowl  on  the  table.  When  the  waiter  had  gone 
he  flexed  his  legs  and  stretched  them  across  to  the 
opposite  seat.  He  caught  himself  looking  impatiently 
at  his  watch,  and  laughed.  She'll  be  here  —  when 
we're  married  we  won't  have  to  fool  around  with 
meeting  in  restaurants  —  two  more  years  —  damn 
law-school  —  it's  spring  —  Sheila's  going  away  for 
the  summer  .  .  . 

But  here  she  was,  bumping  his  feet  as  she  slipped 
into  the  seat  opposite  him.  She  flashed  him  a  smile 
from  the  almost  feverish  brilliance  of  her  eyes  before 
she  bent  her  dark  head  over  the  menu. 

"What's  for  lunch?" 

"Surprise.  I've  already  ordered  for  you."  He 
reached  his  hand  across  the  table  but  hers  was  busy 
searching  in  her  purse.  "Okay,  so  you  won't  hold 
hands  with  me  in  public."  It  was  an  old  joke  between 
them.  Her  hand  slipped  quickly  into  his  as  he 
expected,  but  he  was  amazed  to  see  the  tears  well  up 
in  her  eyes. 

"I  didn't  see,  David.    I'm  sorry." 

"Hey!  I  was  only  kidding  —  say."  To  cover  his 
embarrassment  his  voice  was  very  hearty.  "Did  the 
doctor  give  you  a  clean  bill  of  health  for  the  camp 
job?" 

"He "   Her  hand  tightened  in  his.    "I'm  not 

going." 

"You're  what?"  It  was  too  good  to  be  true!  To 
have  her  here  all  summer  —  his  work  at  the  univer- 
sity wouldn't  be  too  heavy,  maybe,  and  —  but  some- 
thing in  her  eyes  made  his  mouth  go  dry.  "You  — 
there  isn't  anything  wrong  with  you,  is  there?" 

"Yes  —  I'm  sick,  David." 

The  bright  sunlight  seemed  cold  on  the  shiny  sur- 
face of  the  table  top.  He  noticed  then  how  big  her 
eyes  looked,  and  that  her  smooth  cheeks  were  grey. 
He  wet  his  lips.   "What  is  it.  Sheila?" 

Her  eyes  stared  straight  into  his.  "The  doctor  said 
leukemia." 

The  food  came  then,  and  the  clink  of  the  dishes 
as  they  were  set  on  the  table  hurt  him  physically. 
They  sat  looking  at  each  other,  the  steam  from  the 
soup  rising  gently  between  them.  His  hands  were 
shaking,  and  the  food  in  front  of  him  was  making 
him  sick.  He  had  a  feverish  desire  to  shake  her,  to 
wrench  the  still  look  out  of  her  eyes. 

"Oh,  well,  Sheila  —  a  while  in  bed  —  I'll  have 
school  to  finish  —  I'll  be  here  to  cheer  you  up,  and 
keep  those  bedside  interns  from  wolfing  my  girl  — 
and  then  when  you're  better  ..."  But  he  knew 
about  leukemia.  He'd  gotten  a  little  about  it  when 
they  were  studying  blood  diseases  in  hygiene. 
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"No,  David."  She  sat  there,  her  eyes  on  his  face. 
Under  that  long  look,  all  of  the  tenseness  left  him, 
and  he  leaned  his  head  against  the  leather  back  of 
the  booth. 

"How  long  have  we  got?" 

"A  year  —  maybe  two."  The  closed  look  had  left 
her  face. 

He  realized  suddenly  that  all  her  horror,  her  fear, 
had  been  in  bringing  this  thing  to  him  —  putting  it 
between  them,  setting  the  hideousness  of  it  beside  the 
perfection  of  everything  they  had  ever  shared.  And 
now  that  she  had  made  him  understand  that  there 
were  no  if's  or  bui's  or  inaybe's,  it  was  all  right. 
The  fear  was  gone  from  her  eyes,  and  as  he  felt  the 
nausea  leave  him,  he  spoke. 

"We'll  get  married." 

A  faint  color  grew  in  her  face,  and  blossomed 
along  her  cheekbones.  "Yes.  Tomorrow,  David.  I'll 
tell  Mom  and  Dad  I'm  going  to  spend  the  week  end 
with  Janie  in  Richmond,  and  we  can  wire  them  after- 
wards. And  we  don't  need  to  tell  anyone  about — " 

"No,"  he  said  quickly,  "and  we  won't  think  about 
it.  A  year's  a  long  time.  Think  of  the  fun  we've  had 
in  just  the  last  three  months." 

"Yes,  a  year's  a  long  time." 


But  it  hadn't  been  long  —  not  long  at  all. 

David  straightened  stiffly  against  the  panel  of  the 
door.  Thinking  of  that  year  made  the  dark  room 
oppressive.  He  turned  on  the  light  and  watched  a 
cockroach  scurry  from  the  middle  of  the  floor  into 
the  darkness  beneath  the  bed.  How  Sheila  hated 
cockroaches!  David  moved  toward  the  bed.  Hurry 
and  get  that  one  before  it  got  through  one  of  the 
cracks  around  the  baseboard.  One  roach  always 
attracted  others,  and  Sheila  would  .  .  .  But  Sheila 
wasn't  coming  back.  He  didn't  need  to  kill  it. 
Funny  how  he'd  always  hated  killing  things  —  even 
roaches.  Sheila  would  laugh  at  him,  and  when  they 
cornered  one,  she'd  slam  the  heel  of  her  shoe  on  it 
with  a  vengeance  that  belied  her  usual  gentleness. 

Sheila — David  sat  down  on  the  bed  and  leaned  his 
face  on  his  hands.  No,  he  didn't  need  to  kill  it.  He 
would  never  have  to  kill  another  one  as  long  as  he 
lived,  if  he  didn't  want  to.  Besides,  he  was  too  tired. 
The  day  at  the  hospital  had  worn  him  out.  He 
guessed  he'd  better  try  to  get  some  sleep.  There 
would  be  so  much  to  do  tomorrow  —  telegrams  to 
send,  arrangements  to  make  —  stufify  in  here. 

He  went  over  to  the  window,  and  pulled  up  the 
shade.  They'd  been  down  all  day.  Sheila  hated  the 
sunlight  in  the  morning.  He  used  to  raise  the  shade 
high  the  first  thing  when  he  got  up,  used  to  love  the 
feel  of  the  sun  on  him  while  he  dressed  in  front  of 
the  window.  But  Sheila  always  turned  over  in  bed 
and  pulled  the  covers  over  her  head  to  get  out  of  the 
light,  and  he'd  got  so  he  left  them  down  and  dressed 
in  the  dark.  One  morning  he  had  forgotten,  and 
was  stretching  in  the  warm,  fresh  smell  of  the  sun 
when  she  said  from  the  bed,  "Please,  David,  put  down 


the  shades.  The  sun  is  so — well,  so  busy  in  the  morn- 
ing. I  always  think  it's  saying,  'Get  up  and  get 
started  —  another  day  is  here.  Things  are  moving 
forward.'"  He  had  stood  there  stricken  —  under- 
standing. He  had  yanked  the  curtains  down  and 
knelt  by  the  bed  to  put  his  arms  around  her.  And 
he  had  never  forgotten  about  the  shades  again. 

He  opened  the  window  and  leaned  out  on  the  sill. 
The  lights  from  the  street  shone  up  from  below.  The 
sky  was  overcast,  and  there  were  no  stars.  Sheila 
loved  the  stars.  When  they  came  home  sometimes 
at  night,  she  used  to  go  to  the  window  and  pretend 
that  she  had  turned  them  on  just  for  him.  She  loved 
the  night.  She  used  to  be  at  her  gayest  then,  even 
during  the  time  when  she  was  so  weak  and  listless 
all  day.  It  was  as  if  the  darkness  and  the  stars  gave 
something  to  her,  revitalizing  her,  somehow.  She 
would  stand  before  the  window  and  stretch  her  hands 
out  into  the  night,  and  when  she  turned,  her  laugh 
would  have  the  old  tinkle  in  it.  "It's  so  beautiful 
tonight,"  she  would  say.    "So  —  timeless,  David." 

"Timeless  is  the  word  for  SheUa,"  he  said  aloud, 
and  heard  the  words  echo  in  the  room.  He  turned 
quickly  from  the  window.  He  took  oflf  his  shoes 
and  lay  down  on  the  bed.  Besides,  it's  "timeless  was 
the  word  for  Sheila."  And  that  was  silly,  too,  because 
there  was  no  Sheila  any  more.  Not  here,  not  at  the 
hospital,  not  out  across  the  rooftops  in  the  dark.  Not 
any  more. 

David  turned  over  and  pressed  his  face  into  the 
pillow.  .  .  .  We  tried,  though.  Sheila.  We  filled  the 
first  year  with  deep,  full  loving,  and  light-hearted 
gaiety.  And  then  you  hung  on  for  four  more  years 
—  years  when  you  came  alive  only  at  night  to  look 
at  the  beautiful  dark,  and  laugh  with  me,  and  chase 
the  cockroaches  under  the  bed  and  kill  them  with  a 
feverishness  which  was  equaled  only  when  you  lay 
in  my  arms. ...  Is  there  nothing  for  me  without  you? 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  streaming  in  the  open 
window.  He  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed  to  put  on 
his  shoes,  and  his  body  ached  as  though  he  had  been 
beaten.  He  had  one  shoe  on  and  was  t^-ing  it  when 
he  felt  something  smooth  and  wet  in  the  toe.  A  sud- 
den feeling  of  revulsion  made  him  want  to  vomit. 
The  cockroach  last  night  —  it  must  have  gotten  into 
his  shoe.  He  jerked  his  foot  out  violently,  and  flung 
the  shoe  from  him.  And  then  he  sat  very  still  on  the 
bed,  and  thought  of  the  cockroach,  paralyzed  with 
fear,  crawling  into  his  shoe  for  safety.  He  pictured 
it  there,  hiding  in  the  dark.  Then  he  saw  it  running 
from  his  foot  as  he  put  the  shoe  on  —  running  as  far 
as  it  could,  and  then  being  crushed. 

He  picked  up  the  shoe  and  shook  the  cockroach 
out  into  his  hand.  He  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and 
then  took  it  over  and  laid  it  on  the  window  sill.  Its 
hard,  shell-like  covering  was  broken.  He  prodded  it 
gently  with  one  finger,  but  it  was  dead.  He  pushed 
it  slowly  to  the  edge  until  it  fell  off  the  sill  out  of 
the  window.  Then  he  felt  the  warm  sunshine  on  his 
hands.  He  pulled  the  shade  of  the  other  window  up 
and  stretched  in  the  golden  light. 
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account  of  what  had  happened  during  his  absence. 
Probably  just  before  she  finished,  he  would  knock 
his  pipe  against  the  window  sill,  dig  it  deep  into  his 
tobacco  pouch,  and  press  his  thumb  into  the  bowl. 
Slowly  he  would  smoke,  slowly  he  would  read  the 
mail.  Then  the  usual  letters  for  Judith  to  take,  and 
the  usual  contracts  for  her  to  type. 

She  had  work  to  do  now,  but  how  much  better 
to  arrange  it  as  she  pleased.  If  she  felt  the  desire, 
she  could  even  talk  aloud  to  herself.  Best  of  all,  she 
could  finish  her  work  and  have  a  quiet  place  in  which 
to  read  her  book.  She  would  work  hard  now  and  fast. 

It  was  payroll  day.  She  spread  sheets  of  green 
blocked  paper,  new  black  carbon  paper,  and  yellow 
duplicate  paper  before  her.  She  listed  the  men,  whose 
names  she  had  read  so  often,  their  rates,  their 
dependents.  Matthew  Snyder  and  his  nine  chil- 
dren who  somehow  managed  on  forty  cents  an  hour; 
James  Lawhorne  who  worked  every  week  until  he 
had  enough  money  to  get  drunk,  and  then  came  to 
the  boss  pointing  to  his  ragged  shoes  when  he  wanted 
more.  Sometimes  a  new  employee's  name  would 
appear  on  the  list,  and  Judith  would  wonder  who 
he  was  and  from  what  kind  of  family  he  had  come. 

Judith  was  still  filling  the  green  squares  when  she 
began  to  think  of  the  book  in  the  drawer.  She  worked 
faster,  feeling  a  great  urge  to  get  to  her  reading  at 
once.  A  certain  warmth  came  over  her  when  she 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  get  a  little  more 
of  it  behind  her,  a  little  more  of  something  worth- 
while done.  She  worked  still  faster  in  order  to 
sooner  set  aside  what  was  ordinary. 

It  was  not  long  until  she  had  finished  the  time 
records  and  completed  the  payroll.  Immediately  she 
went  to  the  drawer  and  took  out  the  book.  It  had 
been  neatly  mended  and  rebound  and  stamped  with 
a  blue  "Public  Library"  on  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
With  the  book  closed  she  moved  the  back  and  front 
bindings  between  her  fingers,  watching  the  blue  let- 
ters squirm.  She  weighed  the  book  in  her  hands, 
prolonging  the  looking- forward-to. 

She  opened  the  book,  thumbing  through  the  pages, 
feeling  their  smoothness,  liking  their  shine  that  was 
still  evident  in  spite  of  all  the  signs  of  much  handling 
by  many  people.  She  found  her  place,  and  with  a 
great  feeling  of  being  just  about  to  do  something  big, 
she  began  to  read. 

But  scarcely  had  she  read  the  first  two  words  when 
Mr.  Sides,  one  of  the  superintendents,  entered.  He 
was  a  little  man,  but  what  there  was  of  him,  from 
head  to  toe,  was  grimy.  Some  of  the  dirt  clung  to 
him  in  dust  form,  like  black  powder,  in  his  trouser 
cuffs,  on  his  shoulders,  and  in  the  brim  of  his  hat. 
Some  had  been  smeared  and  mashed  into  his  clothing, 
leaving  big  greasy  splotches.     His  hat  rested  low. 
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allowing  room  between  its  brim  and  his  eyes  for  only 
his  eyebrows,  which  grew  large  and  heavy  like  two 
untrimmed  hedgerows.  From  the  bridge  of  his  nose 
grew  four  long  black  hairs.  His  eyes,  the  cleanest 
part  of  him,  were  kind  behind  his  glasses.  His  face 
was  brown  from  the  sun. 

A  faint  suggestion  of  annoyance  came  over  Judith's 
face.  But  it  disappeared  immediately  and  she  thought 
now  how  good  it  would  be  to  have  the  quietness 
broken  for  a  few  minutes.  It  would  be  a  relief  to 
talk  to  someone.    She  would  begin  again  later. 

"Ain't  C.  L.  come  in  yet?"  asked  Mr.  Sides,  smil- 
ing and  frowning  at  the  same  time.  He  pushed  his 
hat  back  to  display  a  grey  forehead  where  the  sun 
had  been  kept  away. 

Judith  laughed  slightly.  "You  know  how  he  is, 
always  somewhere  else,"  she  said,  nodding  her  head 
slowly. 

"I  swear,  that's  the  beatinest  man!  He  don't  never 
stay  around."  He  walked  over  to  the  telephone  and 
five  times  stuck  a  grimy  forefinger  into  the  dial. 

Judith  closed  her  book  completely,  laying  it  on 
the  desk.    She  watched  Mr.  Sides. 

"Any  ten-penny  nails?"  he  was  asking.  He  ordered 
a  week's  supply  and  put  down  the  receiver. 

For  a  minute  he  leaned  against  the  desk,  scratching 
the  back  of  his  head.  "I  sho'  wanted  to  see  C.  L. 
about  them  pigs  his  wife  wanted.  I  can,'t  do  nothing 
till  he  says  so."  He  unfolded  frayed  delivery  tickets 
and  set  them  on  the  desk.  He  answered  a  few  ques- 
tions about  them  that  Judith  asked,  and  started 
toward  the  door,  pulling  the  hat  down  over  his  grey 
forehead. 

At  the  door  he  turned.  "Now  don't  forget  to  say 
something  to  C.  L.  about  them  pigs.  I  got  to  know 
something." 

Judith  would  not  forget.  She  was  glad  that  he 
was  gone.  How  could  she  forget  pigs?  If  that  were 
only  all  she  had  to  remember!  Pigs  an^  ten-peimy 
nails!  Ten-penny  nails  and  pigs!  Why  had  she  even 
bothered  to  set  aside  her  book? 

She  found  her  place  again.  Then  suddenly  the 
thought  occurred  to  her  that  perhaps  it  was  time 
for  lunch.  She  looked  at  her  watch.  A  few  min- 
utes past.  The  same  slight  annoyance  in  her  face,  but 
at  least  she  would  get  out  in  the  air  for  a  bit  and  she 
could  move  around  some.    Lunch  time  was  good. 

She  smoothed  her  hair  with  her  fingers,  patting 
the  thick  brown  bun  low  on  her  neck.  She  glanced 
out  at  the  street.  Cars  were  still  stopping  at  the 
corner  she  wondered  if  that  were  the  same  bus.  The 
Sears  Roebuck  parking  lot  was  filled.  The  sun  had 
moved,  shifting  the  shadow  of  the  ESSO  sign  on  the 
roof,  sharpening  its  corners,  shortening  the  letters. 

When  Judith  locked  the  door  behind  her,  the  book 
was  under  her  arm  again.  She  held  it  tight,  forget- 
ting at  the  same  time  that  it  was  there.  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  she  glanced  back,  almost  expecting  to 
see  her  shadow  again  blocked  in  yellow  light  from 
the  elevator.     But  the  elevator  was  closed.     Only 
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captured  bits  of  bluish  daylight  made  streaks  on  the 
steel  edge  of  each  step.  She  walked  down  the  rubber 
mat  to  the  outside. 

Sam,  turned  sideways,  was  leaning  against  the  wall 
outside  talking  intently  to  the  janitor  from  the  build- 
ing next  door.    He  did  not  see  her. 

She  made  her  way,  twisting  through  the  crowd, 
past  the  banks  and  insurance  offices,  the  theatre.  At 
the  dress  shops  she  paused,  Iqpking  through  her  reflec- 
tion at  the  dresses  and  furs.  Then,  on  down  the  street 


through  the  covered  wooden  walk  in  front  of  the 
Law  Building,  which  was  being  remodeled. 

At  the  square  she  was  about  to  pause  in  front  of 
the  jewelry  store,  but  someone  in  the  crowd  of  people 
waiting  for  the  buses,  brushed  against  her.  The  book 
under  her  arm  moved  slightly,  and  remembering, 
she  turned  away  from  the  window.  After  checking 
on  the  light,  she  crossed  the  square,  walking  rapidly, 
purposefully  toward  the  cafeteria,  conscious  again 
of  the  book  and  business  she  was  about. 


— Grace  Johnson 


Madge 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 

Mechanically  Madge  tore  oflf  his  check  and  slid  it 
across  the  counter.  For  an  instant  their  two  hands 
held  it  together.   "O.  K.,"  Madge  said. 

After  the  glass  door  had  swung  shut  and  separated 
him  from  the  restaurant,  Madge  stood  looking  blank- 
ly into  space  until  the  Blonde  nudged  her.  "Get  a 
move  on,  kid.  Here  comes  Mr.  Jay." 

Then  she  gathered  up  the  cup  and  plate.  The  half- 
dollar  under  the  saucer  glistened  on  the  black  coun- 
ter too.   She  slipped  it  into  her  pocket  lovingly. 

At  lunch  she  ate  eggs  and  coffee.  The  other  girls 
looked  surprised  at  her  choice,  but  she  felt  an  inner 
glow.  "I  like  what  he  likes,"  she  thought.  The  after- 
noon lagged  and  spurted  on  alternately.  By  four 
o'clock  the  glow  had  left  her.  During  the  afternoon 
slump  she  had  time  to  think,  and  her  mother's  stories 
began  to  run  through  her  mind.  The  girl  who  had 
been  found  dead  at  Magaw  Lake  last  spring.  Anna, 
the  little  German  from  the  next  block  who  had  gone 


away  and  stayed  half  a  year.  Ma  knew  all  the  news 
before  anyone  else,  and  always  in  more  ghastly  de- 
tail. She  took  special  pains  to  point  out  these  trage- 
dies to  Madge  and  to  caution  her  against  the  evils  of 
the  world. 

As  eight  o'clock  came  nearer  and  nearer  the  glam- 
our of  the  proposed  evening  faded  gradually,  and 
fear  became  foremost  in  her  mind.  By  the  time 
Madge  slipped  out  of  her  uniform,  she  felt  as  if  her 
last  bulwark  had  fallen.  The  restaurant,  the  bustle 
and  hurry,  the  press  of  keeping  up  with  her  orders, 
had  been  a  fortress  against  thought.  Sadie's  remarks 
about  the  man  waiting  outside  for  her  came  back 
again  and  again.  What  if  he  were  standing  outside 
waiting,  wanting  to  walk  home  with  her,  or  wanting 
her  not  to  go  home  at  all?  Suppose  he  was  —  well, 
not  quite  right  in  the  head  —  and  she  had  appealed 
to  something  in  him?  Her  stomach  ached  with  fear. 
She  walked  numbly  out  of  the  restaurant,  speaking 
to  no  one,  looking  straight  ahead.  Her  feet  moved 
stiffly  up  and  down,  up  and  down.  At  the  stop 
lights  she  waited,  wishing  that  they  would  stay  red 
forever  so  that  she  need  not  go  home.   One  excuse 
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after  another  for  getting  out  came  to  her  mind  and 
was  dismissed  as  useless.  Ma  knew  everything.  She 
saw  through  every  He,  every  unspoken  wish. 

The  rusty  door  knob  was  in  her  hand  now,  the 
bolt  grating  in  the  lock.  She  pushed  the  door  back 
and  stood  on  the  sill,  huddling  her  shoulders  up  in  a 
childlike  gesture  of  sheltering  herself.  Ma  appeared 
at  the  other  end  of  the  hall.  "Come  on  in,  Madge. 
Don't  stand  there  like  a  ninny." 

Ma  would  hear  the  door  open  tonight  too,  even  if 
she  were  asleep,  and  Ma  would  never  go  to  bed  before 
she  got  back.  Madge  hung  up  her  hat  and  put  her 
pocketbook  under  the  pillow.  No  one  had  ever  tried 
to  rob  the  Simmonses,  but  Ma  thought  the  danger 
ever  present,  and  all  pocketbooks  were  kept  under  a 
pillow.  "Hurry  up,  Madge.  You  get  slower  all  the 
time,  and  I  need  you  in  the  kitchen." 

Madge  went  into  the  steaming  kitchen  and  began 
to  put  plates  on  the  table  —  Ma ;  and  Susan,  still  in 
high  school;  and  Bill,  whom  Ma  had  ceased  to  love 
as  he  had  slipped  more  and  more  from  her  control 
and  yet  would  not  send  away  from  her  completely; 
and  herself. 

Ma  straightened  the  crooked  silver,  put  out  the 
forgotten  cups.  "What's  wrong  with  you,  Madge?" 

"Nothing." 

"You're  not  acting  right.  Have  you  lost  your  job?" 

"I'm  tired."  That  was  the  truth.  She  was  always 
tired,  tired  because  she  had  nothing  to  be  happy,  gay, 
about. 

"To  be  tired  from  doing  the  works  of  the  Lord 
is  blessed.  To  be  tired  from  the  works  of  the  devil 
is  to  deserve  no  sympathy."  Ma  was  sounding  her 
out,  trying  to  discover  her  secret.  Madge  shivered 
as  she  thought  of  what  would  happen  if  Ma  found 
out. 

Susan  came  in  from  the  little  backyard  garden, 
now  her  responsibility,  her  hands  and  apron  grimy, 
a  dandelion  in  her  hair.  "Cleanliness  is  a  virtue;  van- 
ity, a  damning  sin." 

Ma  never  got  dirt  on  her,  however  hard  she  worked. 
Ma  never  picked  a  dandelion:  it  would  have  with- 
ered in  her  hand.  Susan  pulled  the  flower  out  and 
tossed  it  in  the  garbage. 

Ma  looked  at  the  clock,  then  out  the  window. 
"Bill  is  late.  I  guess  he's  not  coming.  We'll  eat." 

Ma  stepped  behind  her  chair  and  lowered  her  head. 
Her  voice  was  directed  at  heaven  in  a  declaration  of 
her  own  strength,  especially  of  her  faithfulness  to 
the  duties  of  motherhood  in  the  face  of  adverse  con- 
ditions. She  demanded  grace  for  Susan  and  Madge. 
Bill  she  did  not  mention:  he  was  inpluded  in  her  peti- 
tion for  the  wicked  world.  With  a  brief  statement 
of  thanks  for  the  meager  blessings  she  had  received, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  an  imperviousness  to  sin 
and  pleasure,  the  exhortation  ended.  She  had  out- 
lined the  Lord's  problems  for  him;  she  could  do  no 
more. 

Madge  ladled  greens  onto  her  plate.  Her  eyes  were 
on  the  chipped  edge  of  the  bowl,  but  she  knew  Ma 
was  watching.     Suddenly  realizing  that  her  plate 
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was  heaped  with  unwanted  greens,  she  dropped  the 
spoon  into  the  bowl.  Her  eyes  met  Ma's.  She  read 
there  Ma's  certain  knowledge  that  something  was 
wrong.  She  picked  up  her  fork  and  began  to  eat  — 
up  and  down,  up  and  down  —  head  bowed,  fixed 
eyes  never  moving.  The  greens  became  intolerable. 
She  picked  up  her  glass  and  emptied  it  of  the  tepid 
water.  For  an  instant  she  sat  motionless,  her  fingers 
crushing  at  the  glass.  Ma's  eyes  caught  hers  again 
and  held  them.  She  turned  back  to  the  greens  for 
protection.  She  hated  greens.  She  had  always  hated 
greens.  What  she  wanted  was  —  two  eggs,  sunny- 
side  up. 

The  front  door  rasped  on  its  hinges  and  heavy  feet 
creaked  through  the  hall.  Bill  came  into  the  dining 
room  and  pulled  back  his  chair. 

"You're  late."  Ma's  voice  was  expressive  in  its 
tonelessness. 

Bill  held  the  spoon  in  one  hand,  the  edge  of  the 
bowl  in  the  other.  He  looked  across  the  table,  his 
eyes  bloodshot  but  steady.  Susan  sat  mouth  half  open 
in  anticipation.  Madge  ate  doggedly,  never  glancing 
up.    Finally  Ma  looked  down  and  the  tension,  broke. 

Ma  said  with  resignation,  almost  with  complacency, 
"The  sins  of  the  fathers  shall  descend  unto  the  chil- 
dren." 

Susan  was  piling  forks  and  spoons  on  her  plate, 
preparatory  to  clearing  the  table.  Madge  gulped  the 
last  of  the  greens  and  jumped  up.  Seven  o'clock. 
One  more  hour.  She  hurried  to  the  kitchen  and  poured 
boiling  water  in  the  dishpan.  The  soap  foamed  up 
in  sudden  beautiful  bubbles  and  then  diminished, 
leaving  the  water  a  little  gray.  She  slipped  the  plates 
in  slowly.  Excitement  trembled  through  her.  Fasten 
a  rose  in  your  hair  and  go,  Madge!  Red  for  courage; 
a  rose  to  conquer  a  heart.  Perspiration  trickled  down 
her  arms,  cold  and  shiny.  Go  and  what?  Go  and 
see  a  movie  together  and  be  caught  by  Ma,  con- 
demned, turned  out?  Or  run  away  over  the  state  line 
and  be  married?  Or  perhaps  be  found  stuflfed  in  a 
sewer  or  a  garbage  can?  The  dandelion  lay  in  the 
garbage,  wilted  and  speckled  with  trash.  Where 
would  she  be  tomorrow,  and  what?  A  plate  crash- 
ing brought  back  the  present.  Sweat  drops  stood 
around  her  meek  brown  hair,  on  her  lip.    "Madge!" 

Nothing  got  by  Ma.  Through  the  walls  Ma  could 
see.  Through  the  walls,  through  her  flesh,  into  her 
mind,  her  soul,  read  her  thoughts,  know  her  inten- 
tions. She  couldn't  go;  she  couldn't  stand  the  fear, 
the  possible  shame.     She  didn't  have  the  courage. 

"What  is  wrong  with  you  today,  Madge?"  Ma  was 
standing  in  the  door  now. 

"Nothing."  Madge  was  abrupt,  almost  defiant. 

Ma  stood  watching  her  for  an  instant.  Then  she 
turned  and  walked  back,  carrying  with  her  the  un- 
named certainty  that  something,  she  knew  not  what, 
was  wrong. 

Madge  scrubbed  out  the  dishpan  and  slipped  it 
soundlessly  into  its  place.  She  had  to  decide.  Afraid 
to  go,  and  afraid  to  stay.  Bill  had  had  the  courage 
to  go.    Susan  would  have  it  —  Susan  with  the  dande- 
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lion  in  her  hair.  Madge's  eyes  blazed  with  fear.  Her 
tongue  felt  numb.  The  back  of  her  neck  ached  as  if 
a  giant  pressed  down  with  his  hand  on  it.  Go  on, 
Madge.  Go  on  and  make  a  fight  for  it.  If  you  sUp 
back  now  you  may  never  go.  Go  on!  Is  it  worse 
to  be  dead  in  an  alley  or  driven  from  home,  than  to 
be  dead  here  in  the  little  gray  house?    Go! 

The  sound  of  the  organ  reached  her  from  the 
chapel  that  stood  back  to  back  to  the  gray  house. 
They  had  choir  rehearsal  on  Friday  nights,  long 
rehearsals,  lasting  till  eleven  o'clock  or 
after. 

"It's  the  hand  of  God  showing  me  a 
way,"  thought  Madge.  "He's  pointing 
out  an  excuse  to  me.   It's  a  sign  to  go." 

She  walked  into  the  parlor  shaping 
the  sentence  in  her  mind.  "I'm  going 
over  and  practice  with  the  Chapel  choir." 
Ma  would  rejoice.  She  would  believe 
Madge's  consternation  tonight  had  been 
merely  a  soul-struggling.  What  would 
happen  when  Ma  spoke  to  the  choir 
members  about  her  joining,  Madge  would 
not  think. 


Ma  sat  knitting  and  rocking  under  the  bare  light. 
Knitting  and  rocking  were  her  sole  recreation.  The 
gray  yarn  was  growing  into  sweaters  for  the  chapel's 
Children's  Home.  Why  did  it  always  have  to  be 
gray?  Madge  wondered.  She  stopped  by  the  table 
and  put  her  hand  on  it  for  support;  her  eyes  turned 
down.    "I'm  going  to    ...  " 

The  black  letters  of  the  open  Bible  squirmed. 
Madge's  hands  were  hot  and  damp  and  then  cold. 
Her  breath  just  touched  the  top  of  her  lungs.  The 
letters  became  still,  made  words  again. 
Exodus  20  —  "Thou  shalt  not  .  .  .  Thou 
shalt  not  ..." 

"I'm  going  to  bed.  I'm  tired  tonight." 
She  walked  up  the  stairs,  her  shoulders 
rounder  and  rounder.  She  could  hear 
voices  twenty  years  ahead  .  .  .  "Yes,  the 
other  two  left  her  —  went  the  way  of 
the  world.  But  the  older  girl,  she  was  the 
good  one,  never  troubled  her  poor  mother 
but  stayed  at  home  leading  a  humble  life, 
a  comfort  to  her  aged  parent."  Madge 
undressed  in  the  dark  and  crawled  be- 
tween the  unbleached  sheets. 


~-Ora  Lee  Scott 


Haunted  House 

Let  all  the  regular  fears 
hang  in  doorways,  pendulous 
as  ear  lobes  of  aged  women. 
Give  a  charitable  kitchen  seat 
to  permissible  affection 
as  to  a  mumbling  beggar, 
but  in  the  parlor 
never  skim  the  thick  cream 
from  a  glass  of  pale  milk, 
or  grimacing  hags  will  come 
to  drink  and  dribble  on  the  rug. 

— Jean  Farley 
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La  Traviata 

In  the  distance  I  saw  three  men  standing 

ringing  bells  by  a  black  table,  singing  hymns 

reminding  me  this  is  december 

the  merry  month  I  heard  one  say 

the  good  and  holy  month,  I  echoed 

and  could  not  help  but  laugh  and  walk  away  ■ 

and  fell  into  a  goblet  made  of  brass 

the  edge  was  cold  and  I  was  cold 

at  the  end  of  a  perfect  day 

and  we  rode  over  the  hill  singing 

singing  all  the  way 

drinking  bells,  drinker  tells,  laughing  all  the  way 

I  carved  a  simple  statue  out  of  wood 
a  simple  marten  with  a  broken  leg,  two 
twisted,  broken  arms,  hanging  over  a  broken  body 
and  laughing,  I  watched  her  run 
and  felt  her  pain 
while  she  felt  none  .  .  . 

sisters  laughing  in  a  lapsing  room 

the  step-child  of  a  great  lariat  is  hung 

while  mayweed  makes  two  noses  like  two  discs 

and  warns  a  third  against  the  whole  of  nature 

Play  you,  Jubal,  play 

the  night  to  day  ... 

— ^Betsy  Waldenmaier 


After  Stein 


Gillie  said  Stew  as  they  sat  on  the  front  steps  of  souls  but  Stew  said  Gillie  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 

the  happa  happa  happa  house  at  the  great  metropoli-  such  extremes  we  can  know  that  everybody  is  every- 

tan  university  what  do  you  think  of  the  race  problem  body  but  there  must  be  some  segregation  there  must 

I  think  that  the  race  problem  is  a  very  puzzling  prob-  be  some  levels  to  maintain  our  society  what  if  police- 

lem  said  Gillie  because  it  is  so  puzzling  Stew  said  but  men  were  lawyers  and  icemen  were  professors  and 

Gillie  why  is  it  so  puzzling.   People  were  not  born  maids  were  doctors  just  think  what  a  mess  things 

to  hate  or  be  prejudiced  or  laugh  because  a  person  is  would  be  then  just  think  of  all  the  people  who  would 

black  or  brown  or  red  people  have  the  same  things  die  and  Gillie  said  Stew  it  is  worse  for  us  to  die  than 

they  have  hands  they  have  feet  they  have  eyes  they  not  to  be  equal  and  not  to  have  souls  and  not  to  be 

have  souls  everybody  has  a  soul  even  people  with  prejudiced.     For  dying  is  so  final  and  even  people 

thick  lips  and  kinky  hair  even  people  who  do  not  who  do  not  belong  to  happa  happa  happa  can  go  to 

live  in  the  united  states  even  people  who  do  not  go  Tommy  Dorsey's  dance  next  week  and  certainly  non- 

to  a  great  metropolitan  university  and  Gillie  even  f rat  men  are  not  equal  to  happa  happa  happa  men 

people  who  do  not  belong  to  happa  happa  happa  have  ^Dpatvjf  T  oiuav 
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■^bt.*-  Jane  Irivill  and  "Botany"  Brand  prove  you  can^t  beat  the  V.  S.  A.  in 


these  sweaters  and  coordinated  flannel  skirts.  The  new  detailnd 
fashioning  of  the  armholes— interesting  features  of  the  long  torso— sojt 
handle  of  the  yarn  will  make  you  want  to  collect  a  group  oj  these  "Tulip  Tone 
Sweaters"  to  wear  ivith  the  new  flannel  skirts  in  coordinated  colors. 

At  your  favorite  store  or  write  Jane  [rwill,  1372  Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
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TRY  A  DELICIOUS  MEAL 


at 


THE  GRILL 

Also  Our  Special 
Your  Favorite  Sandwich 


I      J.  DuNLAP,  Manager 


407  Tate  St. 


THE  LOTUS  RESTAURANT 

Chinese  and  A  merican  Dishes 

105   South  Greene  Street 
GREENSBORO,  N.  C. 


Air-Conditioning 


Phone  2-4224 


r 


"But  perhaps  this-ah  this  ARTEMIS  JUNIOR  SLIP  will 
make  the  junior  figure  a  bit  more  er-ah  TANGIBLE!' 

Designer-approved    Artemis*    Jr.   slips    are   exclusive    at 
MEYER'S  DEPT.  STORE  in  GREENSBORO 

I  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Pat.  No.  23961 17  •  Copyright  194S  V/eil-Kalter  Mfg.  Co.  ^.mi 


THE  COLLEGE  SHOP 

40  J  Tate  Street 

Novelties 

Jewelry  Cosmetics 

School  Supplies 


Compliments  of 

S.  H.  Kress  Co, 

5c  -  10c  -  25c  Store 
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We  can't  figure  out  whether  we're  soft- 
hearted or  soft-headed.  Anyway,  Pepsi- 
Cola  Company  pays  up  to  S15  for  jokes, 
gags  and  stuff  hke  that  there  for  this  page. 
Below  we  Hst  some  of  the  characters  who 
hit  the  jack-pot  in  September.  Vt  hat  have 
they  got  that  you  haven't  got?  Right  — 
Easy  Money! 

So  chmb  on  board  the  gravy  train  now. 


Send  your  gags,  with  your  name,  address, 
school  and  class,  to  Easy  Money  Depart- 
ment, Pepsi-Cola  Co.,  Box  A,  Long  IslamI 
City,  N.  Y.  All  contributions  become  the 
property  of  Pepsi-Cola  Co.  ^  e  pay  onlv 
for  those  we  print.  (Getting  "Pepsi-Cola" 
into  your  joke  may  not  keep  that  rejec- 
tion slip  from  vour  door,  but  it  might 
help.  \^  ho  knows?  Certainly  not  us!) 


LITTLE  MORON  CORNER 

dubious  iJav.:  ■Mi.bar-lang.lo 
Moron,  the  would-be  arli»t  who 
ri.-ver  believed  what  f.er.nle  told  him, 
was  di>if!Overid  one  Jay  rx.urin^ 
I'ephi-fJola  on  Iji-  paint  board.  "Thev 
told  me  it  would  tiekle  mv  palette,'' 
be  .x.laimed,  -.owlin-  fiereelv,  "but 
^o  far  I  haven't  beard  a  -injrle  faugh!" 

The  tiro  hurks  for  thin  claimic 
uunt  to  K  illinm  IJ.  fSlair,  Jr.,  of 
Princeton,  ff  hot  rould  he  simpler, 
if  anythinfi?  Send  in  your  \toi 
g'lgK  . . .  S2  eachforthote  u-«  buy. 


JACKPOT 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  we're  going 
to  review  all  the  stuff  we've  bought, 
and  the  item  we  think  was  best  of  all 
is  going  to  get  an  extra 

8100.00 


This  is  really  a  soft  detail.  Three  bucks 
for  just  kicking  it  back  and  forth  be- 
tween a  Him  and  a  Her.  Duck  soup! 
Three-dollar  bills  were  sent  to  Barbara 
Fram,  U.  of  Texas;  Ira  Gurney,  New 
York  Univ.;  and  Forest  M.  Cruse,  U.  of 
Texas,  for  these  gags  which  limped  in 
during  the  September  contest: 

She:  When  I  get  in  a  drug  store,  I  feel 

like  an  anarchist. 
He:   Me  too:  Down  with  Pepsi. 

*  *  * 

She:  When  you  go  to  a  restaurant,  why 
do  you  always  flirt  with  the  wait- 
ress? 

He:   I'm  playing  for  big  steaks. 

*  *  * 

She:  So  long  .  .  .  I'm  going  on  a  Pepsi 

party  with  my  two  beaux. 
He:   Beaux? 
She:  Elbows! 

*  *  * 

Thafs  it . . .  $3  each  for  any  of  these 
we  print. 

WfyT)efnit'on5 

We'll  probably  have  to  cut  out  this  de- 
partment soon.  These  things  are  begin- 
ning to  sound  logical  to  us.  Until  that 
day,  however,  any  Daffy  Definition  we 
buy  rates  a  fast  buck.  Like  these: 

Oboe — a  cockney  tramp. 
Plenty — what  Pepsi-Cola's  yoior 

best  buy  by. 
Barber  shop — clip  joint. 
You — what  Pepsi's  the  drink  for. 
Oyster — a  fish  that's  built  like  a  nut. 


At  SI  apiece  for  these,  your  con- 
science should  keep  you  up  nights. 
But  that's  what  we  pay  for  those  we 
print. 


Here's  a  cartoon  that  needs  something.  Possibly  adrenalin.  Or  mavbe  just  a 
title.  For  cartoon  captions  we  buy,  we  pay  five  bucks  each.  Or  send  us  an 
original  cartoon  idea.  §10  for  just  the  idea  .  .  .  815  if  vou  draw  it — if  we  buv  it. 

Easy  Money  for  September  cartoon  captions  went  to  Cadet  R.  J.  Herte 
of  the  V.  S.  Military  Academy.  Laurence  A.  Ingwerson  of  Berkeley:  Calif., 
and  Tom  Brody  of  Culter  City.  Calif. 


HASH  ON  THE  HOUSE 


GET  FUNNY...  WIN  MONEY...  WRITE  A  TITLE 


Here  are  a  couple  of  miscellaneous  pags  we 
dredged  up  in  the  September  contest.  ^\  e 
couldn't  classify  "em,  but  ^\e  thought  they 
ought  to  be  worth  something.  So  we  kicked 
in  S2  each.  Are  we  a  soft  touch! 


game. 


Little   Susie,   at  her  first  basketba 
overheard  someone  say  that  the  ho: 
was  "red  hot,"'  so  she  immediatelv  ran  out 
on  the  floor  with  5  botUes  of  Pepsi-Cola! 

Sens  in  by  Mfm.J.  B.  Kennedy,  of  Lrbana,  IlL 


Robert's  uncle  had  just  returned  from  Africa 
and  paid  a  visit  to  the  college  lad.  "Bob.  my 
bo> ."  said  the  uncle,  "I've  brought  you  a 
trinket."  With  that,  he  took  out  a  Pepsi-Cola 
and  handed  it  to  his  nephew.  '"But  this  is  a 
bottle  of  Pepsi-Cola,''  exclaimed  the  boy. 
"^'hy,  sure  it  is,''  said  his  uncle,  *'so  .  .  . 
trinket!"' 

Sent  in  by  Leonard  Blomtein^  of  Washington 
Square  College^  JVew  York  Vnirertity. 


"there's  one  thing 

i  can  always  count  on 

with  chesterfields 

. . .  They  Satisfy" 

STARRING    IN    PARAMOUNT'S 
GREAT    TECHNICOLOR    PICTURE 

UNCONQUERED" 
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